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ALABAMA - D.H. Barrow, International Paper 
Co.; Ernest S. Strong, Alabama Power Co. 


ARIZONA — Jack Gardner, Hughes Aircraft Co. 


CALIFORNIA — Ernest T. Aldrich, Weber Show- 
case & Fixture Co., Inc.; John W. Atwood, 
Hoffman Laboratories, Inc.; Arthur K. Beck- 
ley, Cutter Laboratories; £.E£. Binger, Solar 
Aircraft Co.; B.M. Carlson, Masonite Corp.; 
H.F. Carr, Pacific Gas & Electric Co.; 
Lucien L. Escallier Plomb Tool Co.; /van 
Hansen, Essick Mfg. Co.,; A.W. Hinz, Harvey 
Machine Co., Inc.; J. L. Hobel, Rohr Aircraft 
Corp.; Philip J. Lynn, Vard, Inc.; Vance R. 
Nabors, Ducommun Metals & Supply Co.; C.G. 
Norton, Pacific Valves, Inc.;.L. S. Peck, 
McCulloch Motors Corp.; Art. C. Peterson, 
United States Steel Corp.; KR. A. Pratt, Shell 
Development Co.; Joseph W. Shuster, Western 
Air Lines, Inc.; C. T. Spivey, United Seates 
Steel Corp.; R.B. Thompson, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co.; Alan R. Wagner, Lear, Inc.; Richard 
6. Wells, California Prune & Apricot Growers 
Assn... 


COLORADO - J.R. Cullinan, Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


CONNECTICUT - Arnold OU. Freas, The En- 
sign Bickford Co.; Alfred P. Hulme, The 
Cuno Engineering Corp.; W. P. Morin, Hat 
Corp. of America; John P. Sullivan, United 
— Corp.; Milton E. Yeoman, Rogers 
orp. 


DELAWARE -— A. S. Miller, E. I. duPont de 


Nemours and Co., Inc. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA A. 
Ayer, Government Services, Inc.; Harold 
Biermann, Capital Airlines, Inc. 


FLORIDA — W.E. Culbreath, Jr., Pinellas Lum- 
ber Co. 


GEORGIA — Dwight Horton, Rich's Inc.; R. J. 
Kelly, Rome Kraft Co.; J. C. Yow, Plantation 
Pipe Line Co. 


IDAHO —- Lee E. Knack, Morrison-Knudsen 
Co., Inc. 


ILLINOIS — Louis R. Becker, Ekco Products 
Co.; Richard A. Bromley, The Dow Chemical 
Co.; Arthur C. Eckerman, Pioneer Service & 
Engineering Co.; E. E. Garrison, Caterpillar 
Tractor Co.; C. L. Hokonson, Burgess-Norton 
Mfg. Co.; R. A. Lightbody, Northern Illinois 
Gas Co.; V. Lee McMahon, Mississippi Lime 
Co.; Charles E. O’Hagan, The Imperial Brass 
Mfg. Co.; Frank J. Shamroe, E. H. Sargent & 
= R. A. Young, Universal Oil Products 


INDIANA — D. A. Countryman, National Homes 
Corp.; Clyde Ellis, Commercial Solvents 
Corp.; Harry A. Matelski, Wolf & Dessauer. 


OWA - J. O. Biggs, Meredith Publishing 
Co.; Francis R. Young, Amana Refrigera- 
tion, Inc. 


KENTUCKY — Martin L. Smith, American Air 
Filter Co., Inc. 


LOUISIANA - Edward F. O'Brien, American 
Cyanamid Co.; Clyde E. Stewart, Conti- 
nental Oil Co. 


— - Homer G. Sterling, Burnham & Morrill 
°. 


MARYLAND - H.G. Rimbey, Rheem Mfg. Co. 


What Is The Personnel Policies Forum? 


The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have invited 
representative personnel and industrial relations executives to 
become members of the 1956 Panel of the PERSONNEL POLI.- 
CIES FORUM. These panel members are top personnel officials 
in all types of companies, large and small, in all branches of 
industry and all sections of the country. 

At regular intervals throughout the year BNA editors ask the 
members of the Panel to outline their policies and procedures on 
some important aspect of employment, industrial relations, and 
personnel problems. From these replies, the editors complete a 
survey report on the problem, showing prevailing practices, new reports: 


LLabor Relations Reporter——Labor Policy and Practice——Daily Labor Report——Retail Labor Report——Service Industries Labor Report 


The 1956 Panel 


MASSACHUSETTS - K. O. Barker, General 
Electric Co.; Llifford Bean, Wm. Filene 
Sons Co.; John igelow, National Com- 
pany, Inc.; Howard F, Burke, Wico Electric 
Co.; George R. Davis, Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works; Paul H. Goldsmith, C.B.S.— 
Hytron; Loren K. Hutchinson, Wyman-Gordon 
J. AL Lewio-Sheperd Prod- 
ucts, Inc.; Harold E. Lane, Sheraton Corp. 
of America; John J. Murphy, Bird & Son, 
Inc.; Fred Saunders, General Tire & Rubber 
Co.; John E. Teagan, New England Power 
Service Corp. 


MICHIGAN - S. Angotti, Sutherland Paper Co.; 
William N. Barter, American Metal Products 
Co.; Arthur B. Fairbanks, S, S. Kresge ©.; 
¥. L. Gray, Tyler Refrigeration Cons Cass 
V. Miller, Chrysler Corp.; Ranstad- 
ler, Michigan Tool Co.; oa A. Rogers, 
Detroit Gasket & A Co.; Robert Sasser, 
—, Inc.; Thomas Spitler, Argus Came- 
ras, Inc. 


MINNESOTA W. Bair, Minnesota 
Power & Light Co 


Products Corp.; F. Sizer, Knox Glass, 
Inc.; John P. Soo Rexall Dru Co.; Leslie 
Heaton, Lincoln Engineering Co.; Marc 
Moore, Joy Mfg. Co.; V. E. Semon, Universal 
Match Corp. 


MONTANA — Joseph T. Roy, American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co. 


NEW JERSEY — R. T. Abrams, N.J. 
Gas Co.; John Byrne, Schering Corp.; J. L. 
Carney, U.S. Metals Refining Co.; ames A. 
Castner, Standard Packaging Corp.; Richard 
F. Cazin, John A. Roebl ling’s Sons Corp.; 
George A. Franklin, Automatic Switch Co.; 
George F. Lynn, New York Shipbuilding 
Corp.; Austen B. McGregor, Merck & Co. 
Inc.; Robert B. Wood, R. M. Hollingshead 
Corp. 


NEW YORK — P. A. Ahlstrom, Automatic Voting 
Machine Corp.; Winslow Ames, Reeves In- 
strument Corp.; George V. Anderson, Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co.,; Gilliam B. Bartholomew, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co.; R. T. Bartlett, Fairchild 
Engine & Airplane Corp.; M. E. Berthiaume,, 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc.; George Bullen, 
Sperry Rand Corp.; L. D. Carner, Lockport 
Felt Co.; Thomas R. Costello, Rockwood & 
Co.; E. B. Crawford, Auburn Button Works, 
Inc.; C. A. Ferraro, Houdaille Industries, 
Inc.; A. M. Grean, Jr., Ward Baking Co.; 
W. H. Hargreaves, Underwood Co me Frank 
A. Higgins, Ford Instrument Co.; Robert S. 
Hogueland, Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem; J. Stewart Hope, Ithaca Gun Co.; Fred 
D. Hunter, American Brake Shoe Co.; L. E. 
Kleinhans, The Todd Co., Inc.; Harvey Kram, 
Leviton Mfg. Co., Inc.; P. D. LeFevre, New 
York Telephone Co.; J. T. Odell, Acme Elec- 
tric Corp.; George W. Schmied, Air Reduction 
Co., Inc.; J. J. Sheeran, Hewitt-Robins, Inc.; 
Leslie M. Slote, Norden-Ketay Coen: 
Sturges, Cities Service Co.; Carl M. Went- 
worth, The Dromedary Co.; E. A. Willis, Im- 
perial Paper & Color Corp.; Sidney M. Zneimer, 
Namm-Loeser’s.Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA - Pete S. Lea, United Fur- 
niture Corp.; C. A. McKeel, Vick Chemical 
Co.; 4. S. Petree, Melrose Hosiery Mills, Inc. 


OHIO - H. OU. Anderson, The National Acme 
Co.; L. R. Brice, The Black-Clawson Co.; 
William Champion, American Greetings Corp.; 
Phil Harrit Standard-Thomson  Corp.; 
William E. foare, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co.; 


wrinkles and ideas, and cross-secti inion from these top. 
ranking executives. 

In many cases, the comments, suggestions, and discussions 
are reproduced in the words of the Panel members themselves, 
In effect, survey users are sitting around a table with these 
executives and getting their advice and experience on the major 
problems in this field facing all companies this year. 

Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM survey 
made during 1956 are printed in a special survey report which 
is sent, as part of the service, to users of these BNA labor 


OHIO — Continued 


Burton Keim, Kelsey-Hayes W 
W. Keith, The Toledo Frank 


Kirkbride, The C. A. Olsen Mf Cou; WG. é 
Lore, Coach Cons H. Louth, 


an Co.; an, Jr., Dair; 
Inc.; Robert J. e Crystal 
Co.; Harold J. McMahon, The Lamson & 
Sessions Co.; Henry P. Meywes, The Cle 
land Hardware & Forging Co.; Frank O'Malley, 
The Leece-Neville Co.; E. H. Peters, Roxk 
well Register Corp.; R. F. Schroeder, The 
Ideal Electric & Mfg. Co.; Fred Shemenske, 
Chase Brass & Copper Co.; R. M, Shuster, 
The Lamb Electric Co.; Earl P. Smith, The 
Pneumatic Tool Co.; Grane 
Spang: The General Fireproofing Co.; D, ¢, 

lentine, Hinde & Dauch Paper Co.; C. f. 
Vogel, The Hoover Co. 


OREGON W. Collis, Fir-Tex Insulating 
Board, Inc.; A. L. Stiner, Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co.; Martin L. Sullivan, Columbia River 
Paper Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Leonard E. Bason, The 
Magee Carpet Co.; E. G. Cartwright, General 
Transportation Corp.; Phillip 
Greene, J. Heinz Co.; J. Louis Inia, 
Lukens ane Co.; Harry E. Jones, Jr., Rock- 
well Spring & Axle Co.; Paul J. Kases, Sperry 
Rand Corp.; Robert A. Lambert, Wise Potato 
Chip Da Robert J. Malm, James Lees & 
Sons Co.; R. L. Ostrander, ‘Al egheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp.; D. D. Peck, Frank H. Fleer 
Corp.; Sherman Richardson, Oliver Iron & 
Steel Corp.; L. Lawrence Schultz, The Levin- 
son Steel Co.; J. S. Schwartz, Food Fair 
Stores, Inc.; John H. Stahl, Aluminum Co. of 


ica. 


RHODE ISLAND — Winifred Doherty, The Cres- 
cent Co., Inc.; Russell H. White, Corning 
Glass Works. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — William B. Byers, Rock 
Hill Printing & Finishing Co.; W. H. Carr, 
Spartan Mills. 


TENNESSEE — James L. Clarke, Jr.; Miller's, 
Inc.; C. W. Dahl, Cramet, Inc.; P. D. Ragon, 
vaiekion Products & Chemical Corp. 


TEXAS —R. Cal William Cameron & 
Vhsicoale; L.J. Hallmark, Shell Oil Co.; F.M. 
Keith, Dallas Power & Light Co.; John 
Mitchell, Collins Radio Co.; H. C. Reiniger, 
American Oil Co.; Peter J. Wacks, Chance 
Vought Aircraft, Inc. 


UTAH — W. G. Rouillard, American Smelting & 
Refining Co. 


A. Johnston, The Bon 
arche; W. Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph 


WEST VIRGINIA — /. E. Lewark, Rolland Glass 
Co 


WISCONSIN — T. G. Bloss, Ohio Chemical & 
Surgical Equipment Co. 


WYOMING — Harry A. Brown, The Frontier Re 
fining Co. 
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PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES 
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INTRODUCTION 


This survey, fourth in the 1956 series, is based on data submitted by 89 executives 
participating in the Personnel Policies Forum. 


(Almost all of the ‘‘professional employees’’ covered by this survey fall within five 
specific categories -- engineers, chemists, accountants, physicists, and psychologists -- and 
salary data were requested only for these groups. Other employees reported by Panel mem- 
bers as ‘‘professionals’’ include attorneys, biologists, architects, metallurgists, mathe- 
maticians, and physicians. In general, personnel policies described in this survey apply to all 
of these specialized groups.) 


Most companies tap a number of sources in recruiting professionals. The more import- 
ant of these sources-~-cited by over half the companies--are newspaper advertising, employ- 
ment agencies (both private and public), and colleges and universities. Other sources include 
professional societies and journals, employee referrals, and personal contacts by management. 


In-plant training of professionals is usually on-the-job training, accomplished through 
coaching by an experienced man and/or rotation through variéus departments. Supplementary 
training devices include department conferences, dinner meetings, and routing of periodicals 
and trade publications. 


Only about 15 percent of firms carry on formal training sessions for professionals. How- 
ever, professionals in over one half of all companies are in the habit of supplementing their 
job knowledge through college or university courses. In almost all instances these out-plant 
courses are taken on a voluntary basis, with the company reimbursing the employee for any- 
where from 50 percent to all of his tuition expenses. Sabbatical leaves for advanced study are 
the exception rather than the rule. 


Some seven tenths of larger companies and four fifths of smaller ones pay for employee 
membership in professional and technical societies; almost always, professionals may attend 
such meetings on company time. 


Defined salary schedules for professional employees are maintained by about 80 percent 
of larger and 55 percent of smaller firms; in most of these companies, the salary schedule is 
confidential information. 


' Salary increases are granted to professionals on a merit rather than an automatic basis 
in the great majority of companies. This may be accounted for to some extent by the fact that 
in only about 5 percent of companies are any professionals represented by unions. 
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PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES 


Specific salary data submitted by Panel members for five professional categories show 
a wide range within each category. Salaries of engineers, chemists, and psychologists who 
have only a B.S. degree go from a low of $3,900 to.a high of $15,000, physicists with a B.S, 
earn from $3,900 to $12,600, and accountants receive from $3,900 to $12,000. Asa rule, pro- 


fessionals with successively higher degrees--M.A.’s and Ph.D.’s--receive correspondingly 
higher salaries. 


Annual turnover rates average between three and five replacements per 100 professional 
employees, but are much higher in a few companies. 


As a group, professional employees enjoy more benefits and privileges than blue-collar 
employees or other white-collar employees. They receive (among other things) more sick 


pay, vacations, pension benefits, insurance, and personal leave, and also have greater freedom 
in determining their own working hours. 


Special problems presented by professional employees-~aside from the very considerable 
one of recruiting in a tight labor market--include their strong demands for recognition, 
promotion, and higher compensation. 


(In the preceding paragraphs and in the more detailed discussion that follows, ‘‘smaller” 


company refers to one with 1,000 or fewer employees, while ‘‘larger’’ company refers to one 
with over 1,000 employees.) 


RECRUITING PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES 
Methods 


A variety of sources are tapped by companies in recruiting their professional employees, 
Those cited most frequently are newspaper advertising, colleges and universities, and employ- 
ment agencies (both private and public); other sources mentioned by a sizable number of Panel 


members include professional journals, professional societies, employee referrals, and ‘‘per- 
sonal contacts’’ by management. 


The following table shows percentages of larger and smaller firms using various recruit- 
ing sources (percentages total more than 100 because most companies use several sources): 


(Percent of Companies) 


Larger Smaller 

Companies Companies 
Newspaper advertising 67 percent 65 percent 
Colleges and universities 67 percent 58 percent 
Employment agencies 59 percent 57 percent 
Professional journals (advertising) 29 percent 23 percent 
Professional societies 19 percent 19 percent 
Employee referrals 16 percent 15 percent 
‘Personal contacts’’ by management 9 percent 19 percent 


College Recruiting 


As the figures above suggest, recruiting in colleges and universities is one of the best 
sources of professional talent. In addition to conducting on-campus interviews, a number of 


companies seek to interest students in their companies through such devices as plant tours and 
summer employment programs. 


(A comprehensive study entitled ‘‘Recruiting College Graduates’’-- Personnel Policies 
Survey No. 5--was published by BNA in July 1951.) 
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RECRUITING PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES 


One larger firm--The Toledo Edison Company, Toledo, Ohio--conducts a program de- 
signed to intere st high school students in the field of engineering. The program is described 
by Frank W. Keith, Employee Relations Director, as follows: 


For the past year we have used some of our younger engineers to speak to high 
school freshmen concerning the preparation necessary to enter the engineering pro- 


fession and the opportunities in the field. Over 2,000 high school freshmen have been 
contacted by our younger engineers during the past year. 


Scholarship Programs 


Scholarship programs for undergraduates in the professions are sponsored by one out of 
three larger firms but only one out of 14 smaller ones, Panel members report. 


TRAINING 


Indoctrination 


Panel members were asked whether their companies have a formal indoctrination period 
for professionals. In only about one third of companies was this question answered ‘‘yes.’’ 


Among companies which do carry on an orientation program for professional employees, 
the following comments are typical: 


All new salaried employees are given a plant tour, see the company film ‘‘Fun For 
a Penny,’’ and are introduced to fellow workers and company executives.~-D.D. Peck, 
Assistant Works Manager & Personnel Manager, Frank H. Fleer Corp., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

* * * 

Professional employees undergo a two-week orientation period, with a few days 
devoted to each department. At the end of this time they are asked to submit a report 
of their impressions, criticisms, and suggestions.--Grace Molloy, Personnel Director, 
Crescent Company, Inc., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Ok * 

The indoctrination period consists of one day on general company policies, one day 
talking with executive personnel on a plant schedule, two and one-half days on product 
information, and a one-half day question period.--~T. G. Bloss, Industrial Relations 
Manager, Ohio Chemical & Surgical Equipment Co., Madison, Wis. 


Detailed outlines for supervisory use in orienting new employees--professional or other- 
wise--are provided at Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, Calif., and should prove of interest to 
personnel-industrial relations executives. A checklist of ‘‘first day’’ reminders is therefore 
reproduced (with minor deletions) below; a ‘‘second week’’ checklist follows the same pattern: 


Please return by 


SUPERVISORS FIRST DAY INDOCTRINATION REMINDER 
To 


This form is given you as a reminder of the things which should be discussed with 

now ~ the first day at work. It is set up as 
a ‘‘handle’’ for your memory so that you can check off each of the boxes when you have com- 
pleted the item. The space at the bottom is for your comments - on how the employee reacted 
to your discussion, notes on any special items discussed which you think should become a part 
of the employee’s permanent record, suggestions for changes or improvements in the indoc~ 
trination procedure. 


(Cont’d) 
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PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYERs 


Discuss products made in department and their uses. 

Discuss care to be taken in making specific products. 

Discuss general safety practices and First Aid.) Use the booklet, ‘‘A Safety 

Discuss specific safety practices. ) Guide,’’ in this discussion, 
writing in the individual’s name in the front, and on 
page 9, any safety notes which are not already covered, 
and which apply to this department only. 

Discuss hours of work, becoming ill on the job, and calling in in case of 

Discuss relief periods. . absence. 

Show the person the Time Card racks (if applicable). 

Show the person the fire exits. 

Arrange to show the person the rest rooms, 

Arrange for the person to get clean gowns (if possible). 

Arrange for the person to get locker and key (if applicable). 

Discuss eating arrangements, and arrange for someone (preferably you) to 

take them to first day’s free lunch. 

Introduce the person to at least several co-workers. 

Introduce the person to his immediate supervisor, and point out the lines of 

supervisory responsibility. 

If the person has a problem, any problem, large or small, you are the one to 

come to. 

Discuss any problems or questions the employee may still have - open up the 

meeting. 

Tell the employee that he will receive a copy of ‘‘You and Cutter’’, that he should 

read it carefully, and that you will have a chat with him in a week and, if he has any 

questions or suggestions, you’d like to talk them over with him at that time. 


Comments 


Date Signed 3-19-54 


In- Plant Training 


The majority of companies represented on the Forum give their professional employees 
on-the-job training. Such training often continues for as long as two years. In most cases, it 
takes the form of coaching under an experienced man and/or rotation through different depart 
ments. Other devices used include routing of periodicals and trade publications, department 
conferences, and dinner meetings. The following remarks are illustrative: 


Inexperienced professionals are given initial project assignments requiring con- 
tact with a number of people responsible for various divisions of work related to that 
of the trainee. They also receive temporary assignments for observation in other 
divisions or departments.--F. M. Keith, Personnel Department Head, Dallas Power 
& Light Co., Dallas, Texas. 

* * * 

Professional personnel are started out on assignments of a minor nature under 
close supervision or work with our advanced professional man in the field. They are 
assigned progressively more difficult assignments and sit in on departmental dis~ 


cussions on related problems.--B. M. Carlson, Industrial Relations Manager, Masonite 


Corp., Ukiah, Calif, 
* 

Professionals are required to spend some time with each department to learn the 
functions of each and how they are coordinated with each other, before they actually 
start work in their assigned department.--Henry P. Meywes, Industrial Relations 
Director, Cleveland Hardware & Forging Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

* 
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We have no formal program. We have so much work ‘‘backlogged’’--the boys 
roll up their sleeves and ‘‘engineer.’’ However, we recognize the need for a training 
program.-~-Paul A. Ahlstrom, Secretary-Treasurer, Automatic Voting Machine Corp., 
Jamestown, N, Y. 


Only about 15 percent of firms conduct formal training sessions for professionals. 
Executives in a couple of companies which carry on such training describe it as follows: 


Training courses are led by senior staff engineers. We also invite outstanding 
leaders in the field to lecture to our people.--Leslie M. Slote, Director of Industrial 
Relations, Norden-Ketay Corp., New York, N. Y. 

* * 


Job training is done within the departments and may include job rotation within or 
between departments. Authorities in technical fields of interest are invited to lecture, 
lead seminars, and discuss recent scientific developments informally with interested 
professionals. Some professionals have taken in-plant training in report writing and 
public speaking.~- Personnel Executive, larger western company. 


Out-plant Courses 


Professional employees are in the habit of supplementing their job knowledge through 
college or university courses in some 55 percent of larger companies and 48 percent of smaller 
ones represented in the Forum. Participation in such courses is voluntary rather than com- 
pulsory in practically all of these companies-~ specifically, in all of the smaller firms and 
nine tenths of the larger ones (and only some of the courses taken are compulsory for employ- 
ees in the remaining one tenth of larger firms.) 


When participation in out-plant training is compulsory, tuition costs are generally paid in 
full by the company. Where such training is on a voluntary basis (that is, in the overwhelming 
majority of cases), companies pay the tuition bill to the following extent: 100 percent, in over 
one-third of these firms; 50 percent, in one fifth of the larger and one third of the smaller ones; 
and somewhere between 50 and 100 percent, in one fifth of the larger and one tenth of the 
smaller firms. In addition, one larger company pays 100 percent of tuition for job-related 
courses but only 50 percent for other courses. 


A few companies make their contributions to tuition costs on a dollars-and-cents basis 
rather than as a percentage of cost. On a yearly basis, three larger firms pay an employee’s 
fees up to $150. On a per-course basis, a larger firm pays up to $35, a smaller firm up to $25 
for out-plant tuition expense of an employee. 


In only about one tenth of companies (larger and smaller) in which professional employees 
take out-plant training on an optional basis does the company make no contribution at all toward 
the cost of tuition. 


Company reimbursement of tuition fees is in some instances conditioned upon (1) the 
course being job-related, and/or (2) successful completion of the course. 


One company’s practices in this area are described by a Panel member as follows: 


We have a male chief accountant and a female accountant. The lady is continually 
taking specialized courses on tax problems, etc., and we pay the entire cost upon satis- 
factory completion of the course.--Ivan J. Hansen, Personnel Manager, Essick Manu- 
facturing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


In a rather unusual arrangement, one company reimburses tuition costs to employees 
according to the grade which they receive. The plan is described as follows: 


Tuition refunds are paid on completion of approved courses at colleges or uni- 
versities. Full refund is given for an ‘‘A’’ grade, three-fourths refund for a ‘‘B’’ 
grade, one-half refund for a ‘‘C’’ grade, nothing for ‘‘D’’ or ‘‘F’’ grades. Employees 
completing correspondence school courses receive refunds on the same scale, except 
that three-fourths of the cost is considered a full refund.--J. L. Hobel, Industrial 
Relations Manager, Rohr Aircraft Corp., Chula Vista, Calif. 
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PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES 


A larger midwestern company which does not refund tuition costs takes into consideration 
the fact that employees have taken courses on their own when salaries are reviewed, one Pane} 
member notes. 


Membership in Professional Societies 


About 70 percent of larger companies and 80 percent of smaller firms represented in 
the Forum pay for employee membership in professional and technical societies. A number 
of these companies qualified their replies, stating that they pay for such memberships only 
in some cases, or that they limit payments for individual employees to one or two societies, 
Instances of such qualifying conditions are seen in the following remarks by personnel 
executives: 


We pay only in certain special cases where membership is a requisite part of 
employees’ company job responsibilities, as in specialized societies. We do not pay 
for basic society membership--for example, ACS (American Chemical Society) or 
ASME (American Society of Mechanical Engineers).~- Personnel Executive, larger 
western company. 

* * * 

If a person is hired as a CPA, his dues to various CPA organizations would not be 
paid. However, if he would join NACA (National Association of Cost Accountants) or 
NOMA (National Office Management Association) or some such organization, the 
company probably would pay. Architects who join various state organizations in order 
to enable us to get along easier in that state are reimbursed. The company usually 
pays for subscriptions to various professional publications if these are definitely 
beneficial to the work an employee is doing.~-Executive, larger midwestern company, 

* * 

Company payment for professional society membership is limited mostly to senior- 

type employees and executives.--R. T. Bartlett, Industrial Relations Manager, Stratos 
ie Division, Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., Bay Shore, N. Y. 
* * 


We pay dues in scientific and allied societies for any employee when it makes good 
sense as related to his responsibilities.-- Personnel Manager, Cutter Laboratories, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Almost all companies which pay for employee membership in professional societies 
report that they foot the whole bill. Exceptions are one larger company which pays half the 
membership costs and another larger firm which pays anywhere from half to the total cost. 


In almost all cases, professionals are allowed to attend their society conventions and 
meetings on company time. A few firms, however, note that such permission is granted 
‘foccasionally’’ or ‘‘subject to specific approval.’’ 


Sabbatical Leaves 


Sabbatical leaves to professionals for advanced study are the exception rather than the 
rule, Panel members indicate. In nearly all of the smaller firms and in two thirds of the 
larger ones, such leaves are unheard of, while in the remaining firms they are granted only 
‘‘rarely’’ or ‘‘occasionally.’’ 


A somewhat unusual arrangement at Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, Calif., is described 
by the personnel manager, who says: 


Occasionally an employee works for us half-time and studies for a Ph. D. half- 
time. 


Executives in two companies state that while the question of sabbatical leave has never 
come up, they would probably grant such leave should the occasion arise. 
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SALARY SCHEDULES 


Defined salary schedules for professional employees are found in some 80 percent of 
larger companies and 55 percent of smaller firms participating in the Personnel Policies 
Forum. 


Basis for Increases 
Basis tor 


In the great majority of companies, salary increases for professionals are made on a 
merit basis rather than being automatic. In only 6 percent of larger and 20 percent of smaller 
firms are automatic increases given, and in over half of these companies the automatic in- 
creases apply only to the lower end of the salary schedule. 


A typical illustration of the way in which salary increases are given is contained in the 
following remarks by one Panel member: 


All salaried jobs are evaluated and assigned minimum and maximum values. 
An employee receives a review after six months on the job and once each year 
thereafter. Changes in duties or job content result in a re-evaluation and may 
change the range.--D. D. Peck, Assistant Works Manager & Personnel Manager, 
Frank H. Fleer Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Keeping the Salary Structure Confidential 


Panel members were asked whether professional salary schedules are confidential or 
are made known to all employees within each profession. Their replies indicate that in some 
three fourths of companies which have defined salary schedules, such information is confiden- 
tial. In the remaining one fourth, professional employees are told what the salary structure iv 
for their particular profession -- that is, what the salary range and the intermediate steps 
are -- although individual salaries are kept confidential. Information on individual salaries# - 
is also kept confidential in companies which have no defined salary schedule. 


Maintaining the Salary Structure 


Panel members were asked how they guard against upsetting their salary structure 
when hiring experienced professionals. The explanation given most frequently is that they 
attempt to keep the salary structure on a ‘‘realistic’’ -- that is, a competitive -- basis, and 
‘slot’? in new employees in line with their experience. One larger company follows the 
practice of hiring only at beginning salary levels, while another hires at salaries no higher 
than the midpoint of the range. 


Some 5 percent of companies, however, report that maintaining their salary structure 
represents a considerable problem, 


The comments below by Panel members illustrate the general approach taken in hiring 
professionals: 


We maintain a competitive salary structure based on formal. evaluation plus 
surveys. No hiring is done above the rates of equally competent people currently 
in our employ.--Industrial relations executive, larger western company. 

* * * 

All new employees are placed in a specific job group based on previous experience 
and training. No ‘‘radical’’ rates are permitted.--Industrial relations director, 
larger midwestern company. 

* * * 

We have realistic salary ranges which are periodically reviewed and compared 
with salary surveys conducted by us or by associations which we are members of.-- 
Milton E, Yeoman, Personnel Director, Rogers Corp., Rogers, Conn. 


One device for protecting the salary structure is suggested by a Panel member who 
says: 
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PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEEs 


We emphasize fringe benefits and our advancement program.-~Leslie M, Slote, 


Industrial Relations Director, Norden-Ketay Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Starting, Median, and Top Salaries 


Specific salary data were submitted by Panel members covering five categories of 
professionals: engineers, chemists, accountants, physicists, and psychologists. These data 


are summarized in the following sections. In considering them, these facts should be kept in 
mind: 


(1) In requesting salary data, no attempt was made to distinguish between various sub- . 
groups of each broad profession. For instance, engineers are not broken down into categories 
such as ‘‘chemical engineers,’’ ‘‘electrical engineers,’’ and the like; all engineering salaries 
are grouped together. 


(2) In listing top salaries, an effort has been made to exclude salaries which are so high 
that they appear to represent payment for management rather than for professional services, 


(3) Where salaries submitted are sufficiently numerous, they have been broken down 


' by (a) number of eMployees in the company, and (b) geographical location. 


(4) ‘‘Average’’ salaries are in all cases median salaries for the category involved, 


Engineers 


Salaries for engineers with a B.S. degree-~ranging from a low of $3,900 to a high of 
$15,000--are summarized in the following tables: 


(1) By Number of Employ- 
ees in Company 


Starting Salary 


Median Salary Top Salary 
Low High Avg. 


Low High Avg. High Avg. 


$3,900 $7,500 $4,932 $5,304 $8,788 $6,900 $5,720 $15,000 $9,142 
4,160 5,220 4,800 5,590 8,500 7,200 7,020 12,500 9,960 


Low 


under 1,000 
1,000 - 1,999 


2,000 - 4,999 4,000 5,512 4,800 6,000 8,400 6,500 7,200 12,720 8,907 
5,000 and over 4,004 5,720 4,800 5,100 9,600 7,110 5,400 14,600 8,892 
(2) By Geographica) Starting Salary Median Salary Top Salary 

Region* Low __High | Low __ High | Low ___High Avg, 
Northeast $4,004 $7,500 $5,000 $5,304 $8,788 $7,020 $5,720 $15,000 $9,398 
Central 3,900 5,256 4,800 5,700 8,400 6,600 7,200 12,600 9,045 
South 4,440 5,100 4,800 5,100 7,200 6,590 5,400 12,720 8,400 
West 4,500 6,600 4,800 6,300 9,600 8,400 7,800 14,400 10,200 


( * Geographical regions are grouped as follows: Northeast includes New England, 
New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; South includes Oklahoma, Texas, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, Delaware, Maryland, and 
District of Columbia; West includes Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and 
all states west to Pacific Coast; Central region includes all other states.) 


Examination of the above figures suggests that salaries of engineers with a B.S. degree 


(1) are not significantly affected by size of company, and (2) tend to be lowest in the South and 


highest in the West. 


For engineers with (1) M.S., and (2) Ph.D. degrees, salaries are: 


Starting Salary Median Salary Top Salary 

Low High Avg. Low High Avg. Low High Avg. 
(1) M.S. $4,500 $7,200 $5,400 $5,520 $9,800 $7,815 $6,000 $14,400 $9,600 
(2) Ph.D, 5,100 9,000 7,200 8,400 9,420 8,496 9,996 12,720 11,532 
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As expected, engineers with successively higher degrees receive--on the average-- 
correspondingly higher salaries. However, this is not necessarily true for individual com- 
panies, as the following comment makes clear: 


Since we use the NMTA (National Metal Trades Association) job evaluation 
system which combines education and experience into one factor, we do not pay 
a professional employee more for a higher educational degree.--Grace Molloy, 
Personnel Director, Crescent Co., Inc., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Chemists 


' Salaries for chemists with a B.S, degree range from $3,900 to $15,000. In the tables 


below, chemists’ salaries are analyzed (1) by size of company, and (2) by geographic location: 


, Number of Employ-| Starting Salary Median Salary Top Salary 
ees in Company Low. High Avg. | Low High Avg. | Low High Avg, 


under 1,000 $3,900 $6,600 $4,800 $4,930 $7,200 $6,625 $6,292 $10,111 $7,800 
1,000 - 1,999 4,160 7,200 4,860 4,960 8,700 7,200 5,760 15,000 8,200 
2,000 - 4,999 4,392 5,220 4,966 6,000 8,400 6,468 7,200 12,720 8,422 
5,000 and over 4,004 5,952 4,920 5,148 8,076 6,980 5,304 12,600 10,848 


Geographical Starting Salary Median Salary Top Salary 
Region* Low. _High Avg. | Low High Avg. | Low High Avg. 


Northeast $4,004 $5,952 $4,940 $4,960 $8,700 $6,625 $5,760 $15,000 $8,784 
; & Central 3,900 7,200 4,800 5,148 8,280 6,900 5,304 12,600 8,715 

South 4,800 5,100 4,932 4,930 5,544 5,237 6,648 12,720 8,400 
2 West 4,560 6,600 4,950 6,300 8,076 7,200 7,800 11,340 9,324 


7 ( * States comprising each region are listed in footnote under tables for Engineers.) 


— Chemists’ salaries do not appear to vary significantly either with size of company or 


- geographical location, with one exception: top salaries in the lafgest companies are on the 
average considerably higher than in firms with under 5,000 employees. 


3 Salary data for chemists with advanced degrees are as follows: 

£5 Starting Salary Median Salary Top Salary 

Low High Avg. | Low __High Avg. | Low _High Avg. 

a M.S. $4,200 $8,900 $5,400 $6,600 $12,000 $7,815 $7,800 $14,600 $9,600 
Ph, D. 4,320 10,000 7,200 8,496 11,100 9,798 10,800 16,500 13,560 

‘gia, | Chemists with an M.S, degree average (in most cases) quite a bit more money than 

id those with only a B.S. degree, and an even larger salary jump is recorded by chemists with 


nd |  aPhD. 


Accountants 
ee 
nd Salaries for accountants with an A.B. degree range from $3,900 to $12,000; they are 
broken down by company size and geographic location in the following tables: 
3 Number of Employ-| Starting Salary Median Salary Top Salary 
be ees in Company Low. High Avg. | Low. High Avg. | Low High Avg. 
4, 2 under 1,000 $3,900 $5,460 $4,226 $5,304 $9,880 $7,000 $5,720 $11,500 $7,641 
Z 1,000 - 1,999 3,984 5,000 4,200 5,220 8,000 5,952 6,300 12,000 9,950 
00 2,000 - 4,999 3,900 5,220 4,356 5,100 7,000 6,300 6,600 12,000 8,784 


9,000 and over 3,900 5,580 4,680 5,100 8,076 6,700 6,000 11,600 9,000 
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PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES 


Geographical Starting Salary Median Salary Top Salary 

Region* Low. _High Avg. | Low High Avg, | Low High Avg. 
Northeast $3,900 $5,580 $4,800 $5,200 $9,880 $6,484 $5,720 $12,000 $9,090 
Central 3,900 5,256 4,200 5,100 8,000 5,400 6,000 12,000 7,449 
South 3,984 4,800 4,110 5,904 6,900 6,402 6,300 9,900 8,280 
West 4,200 5,400 4,560 6,192 8,076 7,350 7,200 11,340 9,600 


( * States comprising each region are listed in footnote under tables for Engineers.) 


In general, accountants’ salaries show no direct relationship either to size of company 
or geographic location. 


Among accountants with an M.A. or M.B.A. degree, salaries are as follows: 


Starting Salary Median Salary Top Salary 
Low. High Avg.| Low High Avg. | Low High Avg. 


$4,320 $5,520 $4,800 $5,880 $7,800 $6,600 $7,200 $11,064 $7,575 


These figures suggest that accountants with an M.A. or M.B.A. have an advantage salary- 
wise over accountants with a simple A.B. degree only at the starting end of the salary range, 


Physicists 
Salaries for physicists with a B.S. degree range from $3,900 to $12,600, while those with 


an M.S, or Ph.D. earn between $4,320 and $14,400. Within these ranges, the breakdown is as 
follows: 


Starting Salary Median Salary Top Salary 
Low Avg. | Low High | Low High Avg. 
B.S. $3,900 $6,760 $4,956 $5,100 $8,400 $6,980 $5,400 $12,600 $8,698 
M.S. or Ph.D. 4,320 7,200 5,610 5,520 9,800 9,000 6,000 14,400 9,510 


Psychologists 


Salaries for psychologists with a B.S. degree range from $3,900 to $15,000 and are 
summarized as follows: 


Starting Salary Median Salary Top Salary 
Low _High Avg. | Low High Avg. | Low __ High Avg. _ 


$3,900 $5,500 $4,050 $5,400 $8,000 $6,700 $6,720 $15,000 $7,515 


Data submitted covering psychologists with advanced degrees (M.S. or Ph.D.) were 
insufficient to warrant presentation. 


TURNOVER RATES 


A number of Panel members listed annual turnover rates for their professional employ . 


ees, in terms of the number of replacements yearly per 100 professional employees within a 
category. These data are summarized below. Note that while turnover rates are in most cas 
5.0 or lower, a few companies experience much high rates ranging from 15.0 to 24.0. 
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TURNOVER RATES 


Turnover Rate Engineers Accountants | Chemists | Physicists 
0 2 companies 2 companies 
less than 1.0 1 company 2 cos. 1 company — 
1,25 1 1 co. 
less than 2.0 -- 1 co. al a 
2.0 5 cos. 2 cos. 

2.5 1 co. is =e 1 company 
3.0 1 co. 1 oo 
4.0 2 cos. 1 co. 1 co. as 
4,5* 1 co. 1 co. 
5.0 4 cos, 4 cos. 1 co. 
6.5 1 co. “ae 
7.95 1 co. om 
8.0 1 co. ai 1 co. tie 
10.0 1 co. il ca. 
15.0 1 co. 
17.0 1 co. 
18.0 om 1 co. we “a 
20.0 1 co. 1 co. 
24.0 1 co. co. 

Engineers ‘Accountants Chemists Physicists 
Average (median) rate 4.15 3.5 4,75 4.5 


( * Turnover rate is 4.5 for all professionals, 2.5 excluding female professionals.) 


PERSONNEL PRACTICES APPLYING TO PROFESSIONALS 


Separate personnel administration for professional employees is maintained by only 
10 percent of the larger companies and none of the smaller ones participating in the Forum. 


Some idea of these specialized setups can be obtained from the following remarks by 
Panel members: 


Job analysis and salary administration for professionals are under the direct 
control of the Industrial Relations Manager instead of the General Supervisor of 
Employee & Office Services.~-J.L. Hobel, Industrial Relations Manager, Rohr Air- 
craft Corp., Chula Vista, Calif. ’ 

* * * 

We have a separate personnel office with all of the same services but with an 
experienced engineering man in charge of the program.-~-T.S. Hoffman, Hoffman 
Laboratories, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

* * * 

Administrative personnel in the Research & Development and Engineering Depart- 
ments are primarily concerned with professional people and their problems.-~ 
Industrial Relations Director, larger southern company. 


Are Professionals Treated Differently ? 


Executives in roughly half of the companies represented in the Forum state that their 
personnel practices covering professional employees are substantially the same as those for 
other white-collar or blue-collar employees. 


Among the remaining companies, a number of Panel members point out that professionals 
are given the same treatment as other exempt employees--which means (among other things) 
that they receive certain advantages not accorded to rank-and-file employees. For example: 
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PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES 


Generally speaking, these professional employees are included in our exempt 
personnel group. As such they are not restricted by rules and regulations as our 
white collar workers are. They work the hours of their assignment in contrast to 
putting in specific hours per day.-~Thomas H, Spitler, Industrial Relations Director 
Argus Cameras, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich, : 

* * * 

No employee who earns more than $6,500 a year has to punch a time card, and 
employees in this category share in a quarterly incentive bonus plan.--George A, 
Franklin, Personnel Director, Automatic Switch Co., Orange, N. J. 


At the same time, several Panel members note that professionals are treated the same 
way as other white-collar employees but differently from the blue-collar group. For instance: 


Professional and white-collar employees are much the same, but differ from blue- 
collar employees in pay for time off, ringing of clock cards, vacations, and so forth, 
--Russell M, Shuster, Industrial Relations Manager, The Lamb Electric Co., Kent, 
Ohio, 

* * * 

Treatment of professionals is similar to that of other white-collar employees; 
they receive more pension benefits, group insurance, sick pay, vacation, and profit 
sharing than blue-collar employees.--Alfred P. Hulme, Personnel Manager, Cuno 
Engineering Corp., Meriden, Conn. 


Other executives, comparing the treatment accorded professionals with that of other 
employees (without distinguishing between white-collar and blue-collar groups), explain that 
the professionals work under fewer restrictions and receive more benefits and privileges. 
The following remarks are illustrative: 


In some respects, professional employees receive more liberal benefits, such as 
excused absences, They are allowed to attend technical meetings, lectures, courses, 
and other activities aimed at furthering professional status. Moreover, much more 
individual attention is given to work performance and development of professionals, 
--Industrial relations director, larger southern company. 

* * * 

Professional employees are eligible for bonuses, have more latitude in coming 
and going, and are given more time during regular working hours to attend to 
necessary personal duties.~- Personnel executive, larger western company. 


Other personnel practices applying to professional employees but not to rank-and-file 
employees in at least one company include the granting of severance pay and reserved parking 
space. 


Underlining one larger company’s approach to the treatment of professionals, a Panel 
member says: 


Professional employees are considered as part of management.--J.R. Cullinan, 
Assistant Vice President, Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co., Denver, 
Col. 


In all of the foregoing paragraphs, wherever personnel practices governing professionals 
differ from those governing rank-and-file employees, the professional group has a decided 
advantage. However, one larger company reports that in two areas--frequency of salary review 
and premium pay for overtime work--the professional employee does not come out as well. 
Thus: 


All professional salaries are reviewed in March and September of each year, 
instead of at four-month intervals as in the case of hourly employees. Professionals 
also receive extended workweek payment instead of regular overtime pay for 
authorized hours worked on Saturday or Sunday or in excess of eight hours per day; 
payment consists of time-and-a-half on salary up to $535 a month and straight time 
thereafter.--J.L. Hobel, Industrial Relations Manager, Rohr Aircraft Corp., Chula 
Vista, Calif. 
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spECIAL PROBLEMS 


Unionization 

In only 6 percent of larger companies and 4 percent of smaller firms are any profes- 
sional employees represented by labor unions. In general, the unionized professionals in 
these companies are at lower levels in the salary structure. (Professionals at higher salary 
levels would tend to have supervisory duties, hence would be ineligible to join unions.) 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS PRESENTED BY PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES 


Panel members were asked what special problems are presented by professional em- 
ployees. A substantial number-one fourth of the larger companies and one half of the smaller 
ones~~answered “No problems.’’ 


A majority of Panel members, however, do point to special problems connected with 
professionals. For the most part, these relate to professional morale as affected by compen- 
sation, responsibility, promotional opportunities, and desire for recognition. A particularly 
pressing problem-~cited by some 40 percent of larger and 15 percent of smaller firms-~is the 
recruiting of qualified professionals in the present ‘‘tight’’ labor market. 


In the comments that follow, Panel members pinpoint these and other problems which 
face the personnel administrator: 


Recognition 


Our professional employees seem to feel that they do not receive enough recog- 
nition and are not doing enough professional work. The younger ones, in particular, 
are prone to question the adequacy of pay.~-Frank W. Keith, Employee Relations 
Director, The Toledo Edison Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

* * * 


They are extremely conscious of their professional standing. They expect special 
consideration.--Personnel executive, larger midwestern company. 
* * * 


A problem presented by professional employees is keeping up their sense of 
individual prestige and not letting them feel that they are losing their identity in the 
multitude.--Richard A. Bromley, Personnel Director, The Dow Chemical Company, 
Madison, Ill. 

* * * 

They try to segregate themselves (engineers in particular) and like to be treated 
as a group of superior individuals.--Leslie M. Slote, Industrial Relations Director, 
Norden-Ketay Corp., New York, N.Y. 

* * * 

They are keenly interested in all policies and communications of the company, 
not only what management sees fit to pass on. They expect to be treated as manage- 
ment, not as general employees.~-Henry P. Meywes, Industrial Relations Director, 
Cleveland Hardware & Forging Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Compensation 


Measurement of the effectiveness and value of professionals to an organization is 
difficult. Deciding the proper dollar compensation for such men--particularly those 
who create new products--is a challenge.--R.B. Wood, Industrial Relations Manager, 
R.M, Hollingshead Corp., Camden, N.J. 

* * * 

Intense competition for industrial engineers makes recruitment difficult; it also 
tends to place their earnings out of line with other positions in the company that are 
comparable in responsibility.-- Maurice E. Berthiaume, Staff Manager, Personnel 
Relations, Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, N.Y. 
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Promotion 


One of the chief problems among engineers, especially during the first severa] 
years of employment, is the restlessness that results from their desire to move 
ahead faster than their actual job knowledge permits. There is also the problem of 
assuring our management that this group is being used on engineering work. It is oy, 
practice to talk personally with each engineer with less than five years’ service to 
determine his attitude regarding his job, company policies, and the like. This is done 
annually on a planned basis and periodically as the occasion permits.-- William E, 


Hoare, Employee Relations Director, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
* 


How can below-average professional people be kept happy who are necessary to do 
the work and do perform an acceptable job, but are slow in being promoted or are 
not promoted at all, and do not receive salaries comparable to those of top-notch 
personnel ?~-Industrial relations director, larger southern company. 

* * 

Problems facing a small company include keeping professional employees 
challenged, providing enough growing room, offering enough of a financial future, 
and defining clear areas of staff and line responsibilities.--Paul A. Ahlstrom, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Automatic Voting Machine Corp., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Training 


Professional employees, particularly engineers, are difficult to train in adminis- 
trative matters.--R.T. Bartlett, Industrial Relations Manager, Stratos Division, 


Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., Bay Shore, N.Y. 


Recruiting 


The major problem is, of course, recruiting professionals, due partly to the 
general shortage and partly to the type of specialized experience we seek in certain 


areas of our industry.--J.J. Sheeran, Personnel Manager, Hewitt- Robins Inc., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


* x 

In a small professional group it is very important to find well- rounded experience 
and personalities. Their areas of interest in the work performed is wide. They 
must fit into a small work group, and the individual as well as the family must fit 


into our small community.--Robert A. Lambert, Personnel Manager, Wise Potato 
Chip Co., Berwick, Pa. 


RECENT PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM SURVEYS 


- 22, Earnings of First-Line Supervisors, January 1954 
23. Evaluating a Personnel-Industrial Relations Program, February, 1954 
24, Employment Stabilization, April, 1954 
25. Administration of Health and Welfare Plans, July, 1954 
26. Control of Absenteeism, September, 1954 
27, Computing Absenteeism Rates, October, 1954 
28. Wage-Salary Administration, November, 1954 
29. Company Safety Programs, February, 1955 
30. Unemployment Compensation Problems, May, 1955 
$1. Supervisory Development: Part 1, July, 1955 
32. Supervisory Development: Part 2, September, 1955 
33. Automation, November, 1955 
34. Nonsupervisory Office Employees, December, 1955 
35. Downward Communications, February, 1956 
36. Military Leave Policies, May, 1956 
37. The Executive, July 1, 1956 
38. Medical Services for Employees, August, 1956 
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BOOKS 


Books which have recently come "off the press” are 
treated in the form of abstract-reviews in this section 
of “P MA” in all issues throughout the course of the 
year. 


Older books, which have achieved distinction as 
“landmarks” in personnel management, are abstracted 
now and then in certain issues of "P MA”. These 
are covered occasionally in order to bring the books to 
the attention of newcomers and others in personnel 
work who may not have read them before. 
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NOTES 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN GOVERNMENT. NORMAN J. POWELL. 
Prentice-Hall, 1956. 556 pages. $6.50. 


“Depth and breadth through a triple emphasis that underscores government and adminis- 
tration and personnel” is the goal in this new Prentice-Hall publication—and the goal 
is well attained. Twenty (20) chapters, well designed and presented, constitute this 
new contribution to the field of public personnel administration. 


Part | provides the “Setting of Personne] Administration in Government.” Part II pre- 
sents “Special Aspects and Problems” and deals with the major areas of merit system 
and politics, ethical conduct in public service, and security and loyalty—with a sound 
chapter comparing personnel administration in government and industry in terms of 
similarities and differences. Part III, constituting the principal pact of the book, is 
devoted to “Ideas and Processes in Public Personnel Administration.” Comprehensive 
treatment is given to programs, recruitment-selection-placement of personnel, employee 
relations, job analysis and position classification, pay rates and plans, career develop- 
ment, communication, training, employee utilization, counseling, employee services, 
health and safety, and other personnel areas. 


Research in personnel administration receives its share of attention throughout the 
book and particularly in the concluding chapter on “Public Personnel Administration 

as Science and Art.” The findings of major research studies are analyzed and the need 
for more research in certain areas is encouraged by Dr. Powell. Some fifty (50) pages 
of bibliographic references provide a valuable feature to this new book in the field. 


(B—56—82) 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: A POINT OF VIEW AND A METHOD $(3RD 
EDITION). PAUL PIGORS AND C., A. MYERS. 
McGraw-Hill, 1956. 711 pages. $6.00. 


Among the major contributions of this new edition are the extensive use of excellent 
case materials, a new chapter which skillfully weaves organizational planning and 
executive development within its rightful orbit of line management, up-to-dateness of 
developments cok trends in labor relations, employee morale, and other fields, and 
revisions of other subject matter of the earlier edition. But, equally important, there 
is preserved the precept of personnel administration as a point of view and as a 
method. This is achieved by skillful emphasis, at various chapters in the book, on an 
understanding of personnel management, an awareness of its pragmatic, workable ap- 
proach, and constant appraisal and evaluation. The authors, professors of industrial 
relations at M.I.T. and active consultants in the field of personnel management, are 
well qualified to achieve this theme. 


Part I treats the nature of personnel administration, handling personnel problems, 
diagnosing organizational stability, building and maintaining work teams, wages and 
work assignments, and employee services and programs. This culminates in a 
strategic chapter on “The Personnel Point of View.” Ideas, research findings, and 
practical experience dominate throughout. Part II is devoted to case studies speci- 
fically related to the designated subject chapters. The twenty-two (22) cases are 
effectively distributed, well-documented, lively, and contribute much to the learning 
process in personnel management. A brief section on *A Word About the Case Method” 
introduces Part II very effectively. (B~56—83) 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT. C. B. HICKS AND IRENE PLACE. 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc.,,1956. 559 pages. $8.65. 


In the present and future periods, with the increasing importance placed on conserving 
and utilizing office manpower wisely, there is need for managers to understand and 
apply sound office engineering. Ranging from basic office layout and correspondence 
control to the more advanced areas of employee counseling and electronic data pro- 
cessing, there is great potential in utilizing office manpower and promoting better 
productivity through the concept and practice of office engineering. Drs. Hicks and 
Place demonstrate, in a well balanced book. how this can be achieved. 


Six distinctive parts constitute this new volume in office management: Management and 
the Office; Planning and Organization in the Office; Control of Office Work (cost and 
budgetary control, office controls, work measurement and standards, reports and ~ 
manuals); Simplifying Office Work (work simplification, work unit analysis, motion 
economy, forms control, office layout); The Human Element in the Office (selection 
and placement, job analysis, induction of new workers, training, and employee rela- 
tions); and Managing and Supervising Office Service Units (correspondence, office com- 
munication service, records management, mechanization, reproduction and duplicating 
services, computing machines and automation). The thread of the “human element” is 
well balanced throughout with the ‘technical element” in office management. Excellent 
use of photographs, illustrations, charts, and graphs contribute much to a better under- 
standing of ideas and techniques presented. In addition, well designed summaries, 
suggested applications, problems, and cases give greater meaning and practical value 
to each of the major parts of the book. A “Glossary of Office Management Terms” pro- 


vides a ready guide of considerable re ce value to the reader. (B—56—84) 
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EXECUTIVES: MAKING. THEM CLICK. JOSEPH D. EDWARDS. 
University Books, 1956. 242 pages. $34.00. 


This serves as a welcome antidote to the rash of books on executive development 
ranging from the highly theoretical to the “sure thing.” Mr. Edwards builds a practical 
volume of sound counsel and common sense out of his years of direct consultation 

and services to many organizations in regard to strengthening their executive potential. 
Ten well designated chapters, from the myths of executive development to the impor- 
tance of executive satisfaction and stability in an organization, carry much of the sub- 


stance of this book. 


Considerable emphasis is given to taking stock of the executive resources of an 
organization and the si slesans of selection and appraisal as the bases for a sound 
approach to executive development. The problems of communication, morale, reserve 
strength in the managerial ranks, and human relations, as they relate specifically to 
executive action, are analyzed and discussed in a practical manner throughout the book 
at many points. This same approach is presented in the chapter, “Stops Along the Way 
which deals with the recognized development techniques—job rotation, individual 
coaching, problem solving; conference participation, special staff and line assignments, 
management courses, and other media of management education and training. Especial- 
ly noteworthy is the series of ten (10) case studies of executives in action, in the 
chapter “Your Executives: Are They Clicking.” Although brief portrayals they are 
lifelike cases of value in diagnosing some of the strengths and weaknesses in 
executive behavior. 

(B—56—85) 


DEVELOPING EFFECTIVE SUPERVISORY NEWSLETTERS: A GUIDE TO 
BETTER COMMUNICATIONS. ROBERT NEWCOMB AND MARG SAMMONS. 
American Management Association, 1956. 90 pages. $3.75 (non-members). 


In a very practical volume, usable to a\large extent as a manual in operations and in 
training personnel in effective supervisory newsletters, the American Management 
Association has contributed much to a field in which little has been done in the past. 
Ranging from the significance of top management interest and sustained support, through 
the planning, editorial, production, and distribution functions, and to the evaluation of 
the effectiveness of the newsletter, there is incorporated into the small volume a great 
deal of content and substance. The planning stage is well documented and offers 
many “pointers,” as do the editorial and preparation of copy stages outlined in this — 
book. Strengths and weaknesses are highlighted throughout, based on careful review 
of the field of supervisory newsletter communications. 


The section on “Case Studies of Supervisory Letters,” presents the policies, 
characteristics, and examples of such newsletters in some twenty-five (25) companies 
—General Electric, Sylvania, Eastman Kodak, Standard Oil of California, and many 
others. Characteristics of the good supervisory newsletter: (1) it is only one of 
several facets of employer-employee communication within the company; (2) the super- 
visory newsletter and the supervisory meeting are designed to function together; (3) the 
newsletter is crisp and factual; (4) it shows clearly that higher echelons regard 
supervisors are part of management; and (5) the good supervisory newsletter under- 
scores the supervisor’s role in two-way communication. Abundant illustrations and 
models enhance the value of this book. (B-56—86) 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS (4TH EDITION). 
DALE YODER 


Prentice-Hall, 1956. 941 pages. $7.00. 


The several years since the third edition of this book (1948) have brought about 
significant developments, trends, movements, and changes in thinking and practice. 
These years have also witnessed new, fertile areas in industrial relations and person- 
nel management. Dr. Yoder’s new edition brings all of these developments, trends, 
movements, theories, and practices into a book which has already achieved national 
recognition as one of the most comprehensive sources of the literature of this field. 


There are brought into focus the needed emphasis on manpower and its management, 
the guaranteed annual wage, fringe benefits, the text and analysis of new legislation, 
and the professionalization of the entire field—and yet there is also achieved a sound 
revision and up-to-dateness of the conventional subject areas. Brief and stimulating 
case studies are provided throughout the book, as are key exercises and questions. | 
The graphics of tables, charts, and illustrations add much to the text at various points 
in the presentations on personnel rating, job analysis, compensation, auditing man- 
power management, and other sections of the book. The rich bibliographic and ex- 
planatory footnotes also add considerably to the text. Dr. Yoder achieves in these 900 
pages of text the kind of balance of philosophy and practice, the old and the new, 
accepted precepts and research frontiers—as to make this new edition of real func- 
tional value to a large audience of personnel officials and practictioners, professors 
and students, and others. Well-designed format contributes to the usefulness of this 


edition. (B-56—87) 
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POWER AND MORALITY IN A BUSINESS SOCIETY. SYLVIA AND 
BENJAMIN SELEKMAN. 
McGraw-Hill, 1956. 192 pages. $4.00. 


Management behavior is faced more and more with the issues of ethics and social 
responsibility. Military power, technological power, and political power of great 
magnitude have placed upon this nation a position never equalled. The problems in- 
volved in using such power resourcefully and with wisdom, however, have brought 
about a moral dilemma. The task before us is to shake off feelings of guilt or de- 
fensiveness and to learn to use with wisdom and skill the arts of compromise and 
negotiation. 


Dr. Selekman, Professor of Labor Relations at the Harvard Business School, and Mrs. 
Selekman, formerly of the Social Science Research Council, recognize that with all the 
mobilized resources in large organizations the businessmen heading such organizations 
are “administrators of power systems.” As they have faced up to the importance of 
human relations in management-employee affairs and in community relationships, so 
the businessmen must now face up to the larger social responsibilities in modern 
society. Moral involvement of power calls for a new look at management and its 
authority, and the authors present with depth and meaning the “technical” versus the 
“ethical” and the taming of power through reason and human association. The art of 
negotiation of a high order, so characteristic of the American history and foundations, 
is presented as the key to the creative use of businessmen’s power in meeting the 
social crises of our times. 

(B—56—88) 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. (4th EDITION). O. GLENN STAHL. 
Harper, 1956. 630 pages. $7.50. 


In a rather completely rewritten book Dr. Stahl has made a major contribution to the 
field. Although the merit of the earlier editions has already established this Harper 
publication as a fundamental work in the field, the author brings to this new edition 
additional content and substance. There are new chapters—“Career System Patterns,” 
“Public Service Ethics in a Democracy,” and “The Horizons of Public Personnel 
Administration.” With the increasing fund of research findings and with the profession- 
alization of personnel management there have been new developments and practices— 
and Dr. Stahl has woven these effectively into the many subjects covered. Trends, 
problems, and viewpoints are the lifeblood of a field and these are well incorporated 
into this new edition, and they provide more substance for making this a book of 
greater value to a larger audience. 


A profile of the content of the new fourth edition finds the book in eight distinctive 
parts: development and significance of the public service; staff; career and pay con- 
cepts; motivation and productivity; conduct; separation; personnel machinery; and, 
general conclusions. The concluding section on “The Horizons of Public Personnel 
Administration” highlights guideposts for the future in regard to the merit system, key- 
stones of personnel policy, changes in personnel methods, the managerial role in per- 
sonnel work, professionalization of this field, needed research, and other areas. 
Excellent type, format, and footnotes add to readability of the new edition. 


(B-56-89) 


materials, and the new areas of catastrophes and mobilization and waste control are 


SAFETY MANAGEMENT: ACCIDENT COST AND CONTROL. R. H. SIMONDS 
AND J. V. GRIMALDI. 
Richard Irwin, Inc.,,1956. 566 pages. $7.80. 


The new technology, with its expansion and use of new equipment and processes, 
makes it urgent that we have a source of manpower trained in the science of safety 
management. It requires, too, the continued in-service training of practitioners already 
engaged in safety engineering. This addition to the Irwin Series in Industrial Engineer- 
ing and Management achieves the end of serving both in a sound and practical way. 
Principles and practices, supported by problems and cases in safety management, 
serve as the structure of this book. Since there is much in safety management which 
is still in the area of controversy, investigation, and research, the authors perform a 
valuable service to students and practitioners alike by incorporating the substance of 
such information and findings. 


One of the keynotes of this new volume is its approach to safety management as a 
way of administration. Accordingly, there is considerable emphasis on orientating all 
echelons of management, on the psychological aspects, the environmental factors con- 
tributing to health hazards, organization and control aspects, responsibilities and 
authority involved, and the special problems which modern management encounters in 
safety management programs. The role of the Safety Department, especially in its 
relationship with line management in control and in educating employees toward 
safety-consciousness, is well highlighted. Statistical data, graphic materials, case 
problems, valuable appendices on common industrial health hazards and flammable 
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He = geal AND GROUP RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY. MICHAEL P. 
Longmans, Green and Co.,, 1956. 351 pages. 30/-net. 


In this British publication Professor Fogarty reverses the traditional approach to an 
understanding of industrial relations. He does so by concentrating on the “anatomy and 
physiology of industrial relations rather than the clinical study.” In effect, rather 
than drawing from the outside behavior of groups in industrial relations and attempting 
to determine the characteristics and principles which make industrial relations “tick, 
the author moves to the interna, He draws upon the disciplines of the other recognized 
fields in order to utilize the fund of knowledge from these fields and distill off such 
applications to group behavior in industrial relations. He draws upon the fund of 
information and the frontiers in psychology, sociology, economics, political science, 
social anthropology, and other fields. 


With this approach to the internal substance of what makes for industrial relations 
behavior, Professor Fogarty presents in this volume the contributions of social 
sciences to the field of industrial relations, and then structures the book into three 
major parts: Personality; Small Groups (role, status, values, and case histories of 
behavior); and, Large Groups (structure and status, communications, mechanisms for 
control of large groups, personal and collective satisfactions, and relationship to 
industry and the community.) The book combines scholarship and practical exper- 
iences, embodies the results of important research efforts, and presents an approach 
which is bound to gain in recognition. 

(B—56—91) 


HUMAN RELATIONS FOR MANAGEMENT. EDWARD C. BURSK, EDITOR. 
Harper, 1956. 382 pages. $5.00. 


This Harper volume represents a treasury of some of the best thinking which has a 
peared in Harvard Business Review articles on this subject within the past sever 
years. The treasury of leading HBR articles provides perspective, balance, challenge, 
and frontiers in regard to human relations for management. It represents a source of 
enlightenment for businessmen, personnel managers, professors and students of manages 
ment, and excellent resource material for internal organizational programs in manage- 
ment education. 


The contributors represent a cross-section of business executives, scholars, philo- 
sophers, labor leaders, psychologists, and researchers in the field of human relations. 
The seventeen (17) contributions are blocked into these areas: general; communica- 
tions; administration; supervision; and, personnel relations. Personnel managers will 
find, through this volume, an opportunity to read and reflect on some of the important 
contributions they might have missed: Robert Wood’s “Human Relations in Modern 
Business,” “Skyhooks,” “Barriers and Gateways to Communication,” “Skills of an 
Effective Administrator,” “Observing People,” “How to Deal with Resistance to 
Change,” “ What Employees Want From Their Work,” and many others. Mr. Bursk’s 
Introduction to the book sets the stage with its rational outlook on the meaning of 
human relations in management. Harper has made a valuable contribution to the 
literature of the field by publishing this “cream” of writing which will be read and re- 
read many times by those involved in this vital area of management. 

(B-56—92) 


NEW FRONTIERS FOR PROFESSIONAL MANAGERS. RALPH J. CORDINER. 
McGrau-Hill, 1956. 128 pages. $2.75. 


Decentralization will be the keynote to test management science, for decentralization 
is both a philosophy and a means of approaching the problems of bigness. Mr. Cordiner 
presents both the philosophy and the approach, in this series of the McKinsey Founda- 
tion Lectures sponsored by the Columbia University Graduate School of Business, and 
draws largely upon the experience of the General Electric Company. 


In the several lectures which comprise this book Mr. Cordiner reaches for the com- 
patibility potential, between corporate growth and the preservation of human values, to 
be found in the exercise of sound decentralization. He describes from realistic experi- 
ence the broader base of participation in planning, organizing, decision-making, and . 
communication which is achieved through decentralization—and its impact on human 
motivation among those in the management ranks. The spirit in bringing the General 
Electric Company story before a national audience, through this book, is exemplified 
in the genuine way in which readers are brought behind the scenes of the company. By 
far the richest values to be found in the series of lectures are the bold attack on 
obsolete management systems, the need to reduce the lag between academic theory and 
living realities, and the new look which managers must take in meeting their responsi- 
bilities in modern society. The substance of this book should “coax businessmen out 
of . . . offices and into the arena of public thought . . . where managerial philosophies 
can be put to the test.” 


(B-56-—93) 
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THE RETIREMENT HANDBOOK. (REVISED EDITION). JOSEPH C. BUCKLEY. 
Harper, 1956. 340 pages. $3.95. 


Several years of communication and sustained interest prompts the author to state at 
the outset: “My purpose in writing this book is to fill a growing need for background 
information at the practical level to serve as a guide for planning and preparing ahead 
for better living in the retirement years.” It brings into focus the various basic needs 
of retirees—financial security, living arrangements, retirement activities, usefulness, 
health, recreation, use of leisure time, companionship, religious experience, and other 
aspects of this problem. 


While this is a popularization intended for the individual anticipating retirement and 
the retiree, it should be a good resource for personnel officials in charge of counsel- 
ing and pre-retirement programs in the larger personnel programs of their firms and 

encies. Much of the precept of pre-retirement planning rests on providing sources 
of self-help by which employees can read, explore, and investigate so that they can 
make their own decisions regarding when and how to retire. Such sources also assist 
them in making the transition more easily and effectively. The fifteen (15) chapters 
deal with retirement planning, financing one’s retirement living, a small business of 
one’s own for part-time employment and interest, farm life in retirement, where to live 
in retirement, and other interests. It is written in popular style and provides much in 
the way of counsel, leads, suggestions, and “pointers” for the retiree. A good addi- 
tion for a firm’s personnel library. 


(B-—56-—94) 


MANAGEMENT FOR TOMORROW. (8TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE society FOR ADVANCEMENT OF MANAGEMENT, PHILADELPHIA 
Chilton Company, 1956. 196 pages. 35.00." 


In commenting on the theme, Management for Tomorrow, it is reported that the Editors 
of Fortune stated: “The changes ahead will radically affect the ways of work of the 
business manager. The man who knows how will always have a job—working for the 
man who knows why.” This best expresses the spirit of the series of contributions 
to the proceedings of the eighth annual conference of the SAM. 


The array of contributions include the following: “Patterns for the Future,” 
“Developing Managers—Shall They be Specialists of Generalists?”, “Control by 
Incentives,” “Integrated Data Processing—An Aid to Decision Making,” “Productivity: 
Its Meaning—lIts Measurement—Its Future,” “What to Expect Between Management 
and Labor,” and other addresses. They represent contributions from corporation presi- 
dents, management consultants, leading staff specialists, engineers, industrial rela- 
tions advisors, professors of economics, and others who participated in this conference. 
The spirit of the conference is carried by the selected questions and answers which 
follow each address. Noting the growing professionalism of the field of business 
management, the address of the Executive Vice-President of SAM (Harold R. Bixler), 
says of the future: “... under new kinds of management conditions a businessman 
needs the full participation of a so-called professional management team if he is to 
gain and maintain the position his business should have.” Surely, the various ad- 
dresses give evidence of these conditions by which “management for tomorrow” will be 
gauged. Both philosophies and practicalities will be found in this publication. 


(B-—56-95) 


EXECUTIVE PERFORMANCE AND LEADERSHIP. CARROLL L. SHARTLE. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc.,.1956. 315 pages. $4.50. 


In this volume the author, Chairman of the Personnel Research Board, Ohio State 
University, attempts to highlight the significant research studies relating to executive 
performance and leadership. The resources to which Dr. Shartle has access, particular- 
ly through the leadership studies supported by various grants at Ohio State University 
and other resources developed on a cooperative basis as well as through his own 
experiences, qualify him for this undertaking. 


With the first three chapters as a base (The Problem of Executive Leadership; The 
Complex Environment; and, Organizations), Dr. Shartle marshals the best research 
evidence available and weaves all this into meaningful chapters in the following 
sequence: (1) Executive Duties and Patterns; (2) Leadership Performance; (3) Execu- 
tive Effectiveness; (4) Administrative Motivations; (5) Organizational Therapy; (6) 
Selecting Experienced Executives; (7) Executive Development; and, (8) The Experi- 
mental Executive. This is not a volume devoted solely to harnessing research findings. 
It also makes provision for a great deal of interpretative comments and observations, 
“technical notes,” evaluations, practical-experiences derived from case studies of 
executives in action, and reports of incidents of executive performance and leadership. 
There is also evaluation of tests, methods, surveys, and other techniques for deter- 
mining executive performance and leadership—in business, industry, government, 
military, and other areas where such leadership is vital. A rich bibliographic source 
in this field will be found through this volume. 

(B—56—96) 
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THE EXECUTIVE LIFE. (EDITORS OF FORTUNE.) 
Doubleday & Co.,, 1956. 223 pages. $3.50. 


“This book aims ... to do more than educate readers about who executives are, what 
they do, and how they have done it in recent years ... It is intended to stimulate 
executives into thinking about their own experiences with other executives; and to 
broaden the ideas about executives held by those who have only recently started up 
the management ladder.” There is probably none more qualified than the Editors of 
Fortune to do this, particularly from the vantage point of access, sound journalism, 
and life portraits of executives and makes the executive life “tick.” Doubleday & 
Company has made an important contribution in bringing into this volume the treasury 
of choice articles in the series of Fortue issues over the past several years. It is 

a way of bringing these, in book form, before a national audience of readers. 


Perrin Stryker’s articles predominate—and observers of the management scene will 
find here his articles on “Who Are Executives?”, ‘How Executives Get Jobs,” “How 
Much Are Executives Worth,” “How Executives Delegate,” “How to Become an 
Executive,” and others. These are reinforced by the other widely recognized accounts 
by Herryman Maurer, William H. Whyte, Jr., Richard Austin Smith, and John McDonald 
of the Fortune staff. In all contributions there is noted the soundness of these ac- 
counts which are based on interviews, surveys, and direct relationships with vice- 
presidents, directors, board officers, and others who are able to see clearly and speak 
fluently on these subjects. 


(B-56-97) 


EXECUTIVE COORDINATION AND CONTROL. JAMES H. HEALEY. 
Bureau of Business Research, Ohio State Univ., 1956. 355 pages. $5.00. 


The Bureau of Business Research (College of Commerce and Administration) of the 
Ohio State University has made several significant contributions in recent years 
through its comprehensive surveys of business and industrial plants and their policies 
and practices. This present study is based on a survey of the chief executives of 620 
headquarters and branch manufacturing plants in Ohio, and brings to the field of 
practical research findings on the important phase of coordination and control. Dr. 
Healey effectively bridges theory and practice in this important study of how execu- 
tives operate in achieving coordination and control. The study features the extent of 
variation in span of control and in control media—by type of industry, size, main 
plant and branches, and other characteristics. 


Particularly significant is the author’s treatment of media of control, and his study 
covers policies, conferences, staff assistants, reports, memoranda, committees, sub- 
ordinate relationships, and other media. Here there are drawn important findings in 
terms of morale, communication, understanding of objectives, screening and selection 
of subordinates, and the training potential of subordinates. Some of the findings in 
regard to span of control and media of control evidenced agreement between theory and 
practice, while others showed astonishing difficulties, misunderstandings, failure to 
see objectives clearly, and lack of perspective. Since improvement of executive 
coordination and control can do much to conserve the energies of managerial manpower, 
this volume is an important contribution to the field. 

(B—56—98) 


MANAGEMENT: PRINCIPLES, PRACTICES, PROBLEMS. 4H. H. HODGES. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1956. 703 pages. $8.50. 


Dr. Hodges brings some twenty-five years of experience as consultant, executive, and 
university professor to the writing of this book. While this is intended primarily as a 
book for an audience of college and university students in business administration and 
eneral management, there are included sections on the practical side of business 
ife—supervision and foremanship, industrial relations and collective bargaining, 
public relations, and intra-company appraisal and evaluation of management. 


Thirty-four (34) chapters comprise this comprehensive volume on management. The 
early chapters on modern management, its principles and practices, are well reinforced 
by two very effective chapters on “The Management Team” with the roles of top 
management, middle management, and the foremen. All major areas of management are 
covered—financial, production, personnel, office, procurement, and other management 
areas. The major areas of control, likewise, are highlighted in separate chapters— 
budgetary control, organization control, quality control, inventory control, industrial 
relations control, and others. To tie in the industrial engineer phases of manage- 
ment provision is made for discussions on methods and time study, maintenance, 
routing-sch eduling-dispatching, material handling, location and layout, and related 
aspects of the subject. Nine distinct chapters, moreover, are set aside for presenta- 
tion of the principal areas in personnel management, , Particularly valuable features are 
as follows: summary statement, key questions, and case problems at the close of each 
chapter; generous use of illustrative material; and, findings of research studies. 


(B-56-99) 
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PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION, FUNCTIONS, STAFFING, COSTS 


~~ SALARIES AND RATIOS, 1956. DALE YODER AND 
” Personnel (Amer. Management Ass’n), July, 1956. Pages 6-18. 


Personnel and industrial relations directors receive, on the average, 30% of the salary 
of the presidents of their companies. Almost 50% of all industrial relations staff 
directors receive an annual cash bonus. Personnel ratios show a slight decline in 
1956, while the salaries of those in charge of personnel and labor relations continue 
to increase. These are some of the broad conclusions from the latest annual survey 
(1956) of the University of Minnesota study of salaries and personnel ratios. The 
sample this year (taken in January) was 837 persons “in charge of” personnel and in- 
dustrial relations activities. Questionnaires were not anonymous this year, however, 
as they have been previously. 


Charts are given for personnel ratios (number of personnel workers per 100 employees), 
industry group percentages of the sample (manufacturing, finance, transportation, etc.), 
salaries, salary increases by industry, and fringe benefits paid. Trends toward common 
titles continue but are slow; the titles of industrial relations director, vice president, 
and employee relations director all generally mean broad responsibility for personnel 
and labor relations. The title of personnel director or personnel manager, on the other 
hand, may be broad responsibility or narrow responsibility without labor relations. 
Educational level is increasing; 65% have at least 4 years of college, and 32% report at 
least some graduate work. Other “vital statistics” of interest and value are found in 
this important annual survey. 

(208-56) 


VOGUE AND VALIDITY IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. A. H. ARONSON. 
Personnel Administration. September-October, 1956. Pages 8-13. 


There is need for more in the way of solid results of human relations research in the 
social sciences, rather than mere fashion, if personnel administration is to thrive and 
meet the needs of our times. The complexities of modern administration and super- 
vision require this kind of development. This is entirely inadequate and there is need 
for more intensive, scientific progress. 


The urgencies which will be brought about in the areas of labor relations, recruitment 
and selection, and utilization of manpower are such that personnel policies cannot 
rest on mere fashion and conformity. A greater emphasis on tapping scientific methods 
in personnel research and a clearer recognition of value judgments will contribute to 
the professionalization of personnel management. The author analyzes some of the. 
problems of testing of mental abilities, seniority, and personnel procedures in light of 
this proposed search for scientific method, value judgment, and objectivity. The 
emphasis is largely in terms of public personnel administration, with some reference to 
identical interests in industry and government. Concluding statement advocates: “We 
need to encourage basic research in human abilities and relations, and practically to 
apply the findings of the social sciences in personnel management ... we must 
recognize that in personnel administration it is not to be attained by the easy route of 
rigidity but by merit as a guide and science as a method.” 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN FEDERAL PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT ABROAD. 
J. J. MCGURRIN. 
Public Personnel Review. July, 1956. Pages 111-115. 


A number of special problems are involved ih staffing organizations of the United 
States federal agencies which are located in foreign countries, especially those which 
carry a possible war hazard. Some of these are discussed by the author: (1) War 
hazards, both U.S. citizens and foreign nationals—protection against injury and death, 
and definition of exposed areas; (2) Assignment to hostile acts, such as destruction 
of military installations to prevent enemy capture; (3) Prisoners of war—kind of work 
to be done, assignment of equivalent military rank to civilian employees; (4) Missing 
persons—what happens to his dependents, how much compension is due, when are 
they presumed dead, etc.; (5) Military jurisdiction—when should civilian employees 
be tried under a court-martial rather than under pertinent civilian personnel regulations; 
should he be punished equally with military personnel; what effect should a court- : 
martial have upon his further employment?; (6) — of the host country — 
necessity of coordinating foreign laws, rules of evidence, sentences, with U.S. prac- 
tices. (7) Ostentatious lnvisg=eles necessity of avoiding this type of living because 


of its effect on both the citizens of the foreign country and on U.S. citizens and Con- 


gress; (8) Treaties and agreements; (9) Citizenship and immigration laws, especially 
when U.S. citizens marry foreign nationals. Other matters of personnel management 
are also discussed. 


(210-56) 
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EXECUTIVES AND MIDDLE MANAGEMENT: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 


EXECUTIVE DISCONTENT. DERO A. SAUNDERS. 
Fortune. October, 1956. Pages 154-156, 244-251. 


Most 40-to-50-year old middle management executives face the experience of realizing 
that their aspirations for moving into the top rank positions are coming toa close. The 
competition is keen, the opportunities are no longer as great, the possibilities for 
mobility are limited, and the chances for joining another firm are questionable for 
various reasons. Many in the present generation of the middle managers in the 40-to- 
50 year old age bracket, then, are faced with the kind of frustration which comes with 
reaching beyond the “promotable age” and sensing a certain entrapment with the “end 
of the road” in view. Psychological studies of such men point up the seriousness of 
the effects which they experience. The effects of the discontent which comes with 
the restricted opportunities in the company is coupled with other psychological ef- 
fects experienced personally in home life, social life, and other changes in these 
middle years. The plans for a “second career” somehow do not pan out, as indicated 
in some of the research studies done among middle managers in such circumstances. 


The general advice offered: (1) let middle management men know where they stand 
thus discouraging the building up of unfounded hopes; (2) set a low compulsory retire- 
ment age to allow for more and earlier middle-management promotions to higher levels; 
(3) decentralize the company and provide more opportunity for them to take over top 
management responsibilities; (4) find ways of bolstering the egos of the middle-rank 
executives whose upward movement is blocked; (5) capitalize on their individual 


qualities. 
(211-56) 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS: SOME UNRESOLVED PROBLEMS. 
CHRIS ARGYRIS. 


Personnel (Amer, Management Ass'n). July, 1956. Pages 33-41. 


Criticisms have been levelled against management development programs because they 
put too much emphasis on techniques and tools rather than on the individual self- 
development, and because these programs are not particularly successful in changing 
an employee’s attitudes to the point where changes in behavior are discernable to 
others. The objectives of many training programs are built upon a series of basic 
assumptions which may or may not be correct; basic research is needed to clarify these. 


A number of propositions are described that are evolving from behavioral ‘science 
research in human relations training, mostly involving self-analysis, its importance, 
and how to further its development in the trainees. Many questions remain unanswered 
concerning the behavior of the trainee himself during the sessions of human relations 
training. For example, in case study discussion the participants generally start by 
analyzing the mistakes of the case as they see them, making value judgments, justify- 
one’s opinions to the group, eliciting support, and finally a frank disagreement and 
verbal hair-pulling contest with other members of the group. The author asks: What 
are the dynamics of the personal situation here? What is the man learning? He points 
out that any real benefit from training must come through improvement of the individual, 
which is strictly up to the person himself and cannot be superimposed on him. 


(212-56) 


PROFILE OF A NEW KIND OF MANAGER. (MM STAFF.) 
Management Methods. August, 1956. Pages 25-27. 


The rise in the numbers of administrative and managerial personnel is linked to the 
emergence of the art of general business administration, as presented in this important 
contribution by Management Methods. With the growth of administrative and managerial 
specialists, theré has also been a clear historical shift in regard to the importance of 
coordination as a vital management function—with more emphasis today on the 
manager’s capacity for lateral communication with others than upon the traditional 
vertical organizational principle (but not the structure). Probably most important is 
the growing recognition of the professionalism in the management ranks. 


The increasing number of institutes, special courses, seminars, and meetings—and 
the volume of attendance at such meetings by managers in all areas and specializa- 
tions —testify to the growing importance of this professionalization and the advent of 
the “Professional Executive.” Trade associations, management consultants, universi- 
ties, individual companies, and the American Management Association have exercised 
much influence in this direction. It is estimated that “close to a quarter of a million 
‘executives’ will be attending training functions this year.” In order to come closer 
to an understanding of how this new kind of manager operates and the problems he 
faces up to in administering his organization, small or large, Management Methods will 
— to feature “Profiles” of such managers in current and future issues of the 
journal. 


(213~56) 
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SCIENCE SEEKS FORMULAS IN LAB EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT. 
NATHANIEL STEWART. 
Industrial Laboratories. July, 1956. Pages 5-8 


Based on an address presented originally as “Concepts of Executive Development in 
Research and Development Laboratories” before the first conference of laboratory 
chiefs of U.S. Army laboratories, this article presents cases of favorable and un- 
favorable “climates” for executive development. The experiences are principally 
those of military research and development laboratories, but the fundamentals and the 
implications apply to all research and development enterprises. | 


Dr. Stewart stresses the importance of managerial relationships in regard to developing 
potential for higher executive responsibilities. These become especially important in 
view of bigness and complexity in organizations, teamwork between military and 
civilian officials, and the nature of technical projects to be managed with economy and 
efficiency. The importance of understanding and cultivating a sound “social structure” 
in laboratory organization, to tap the full potential of both non-managerial and man- 
agerial personnel, is stressed throughout. The author contends that executive develop- 
ment is “foremost a corporate matter”——a corporate investment in human resources but 
with an important by-product in the form of individual gain as well. Executive develop- 
ment, according to Dr. Stewart, is not a project or program in administration it is 
administration, and it is administration with a high priority tag in laboratories con- 
cerned with their present and future. 


(214-56) 


EXECUTIVE AND CAREER DEVELOPMENT OF AIR FORCE FINANCE 
OFFICERS. COL. S. A. FULCHER. 
Armed Forces Management. August, 1956. Pages 14-17. 


“An executive and career development program has been established to develop Air 
Force finance officers who are qualified to provide prompt, adequate, and efficient 
service for the Air Force in keeping with laws governing the receipt, disbursement, 
accounting, and disposition of public funds. It is the goal of this program to assure 
maximum utilization of finance-type officers by making personnel assignments in the 
best interests of the individual, the finance network, and the Air Force.” This is the 
substance of the report, and the old paymaster of former years is being replaced by a 
professionally-trained officer with his specialty in finance administration. 


As part of its career development program for officers at the Air Force Finance Center 
(Denver, Colorado), personnel are imbued with the doctrine that individual finance 
officers upon assignment assume fiduciary responsibility that is personal and absolute 
for all public funds entrusted to them. Such personnel administer the more than two 
hundred (200) finance offices in the Air Force, and they number 576 qualified finance 
officers, usually with the rank of Captain. The purpose of the program is to help 
officers to advance to increasingly important comptroller-type positions. This is ac- 
complished by three-year rotation assignments, intensive evaluation of officer person- 
nel, basic and advanced training courses, and experience opportunities to bridge the 
gap between technician and manager. An inventory of finance position requirements is 
maintained and used to full advantage. Special university courses are also tapped in 
this executive development program. (215-56) 


THE MAINSPRING OF BUSINESS LEADERSHIP. PAUL CIFRINO. 
Harvard Business Review. September-October, 1956. Pages 44-62. 


The mainspring of all productive enterprise lies in the value derived from work as an 
end in itself and man’s sense of moral obligation to be productive and do his best. 
Management ‘need only provide, then, “a decent company environment among normal, 
decent people.” Beyond these tenets most of what we characterize as industrial rela- 
tions is generally superficial and of questionable impact. The efforts at control are 
often unsound and unworthy. Work is an end in itself—and, correspondingly, manage- 
ment is, in essence, an end in itself. The sense of involvement, both for workers and 
for managers, is the mainspring to what we recognize as morale and loyalty. 


Mr. Cifrino takes issue with the emotional appeals and manipulations which have be- 
come fashionable to create job satisfaction, leadership with good followers, and 

high production. They are lacking in fundamentals. They overlook the most basic 
intellectual and moral directness which are at the core of motivation why workers work 
and managers manage. On the other hand, the basic sense of involvement and value 
of a man’s productive effort in itself give better and deeper meaning to communication, 
human relations, and higher standards of performance. The moral appeal is a strong 
and powerful one, and management can “help best by demanding good work and spend- 
ing less time stirring up shallow enthusiams.” In summary, productivity (for the 
worker and the manager) is basically a moral problem, contends the author. 


(216-56) 
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SUPERVISORS AND FOREMEN: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, AND APPRAISAL 


ROLE PERCEPTIONS OF SUCCESSFUL AND UNSUCCESSFUL SUPERVISORS. 
E. E. GHISELLI AND R. BARTHOL. 
Journal of Applied Psychology. August, 1956. Pages 241-244, 


A forced-choice adjective check list was given to 267 first-line supervisors for pur- 
poses of self-rating. These same 267 supervisors were then rated by their superiors, 
and were divided into two groups—one rated high and the other rated low. Item 
analysis was performed to determine what differences were noted in the way the two 
groups viewed themselves and how they were viewed by top management. 


The following were generalized conclusions: (1) Higher management approves of those 
supervisors whose attitudes seem to be similar to those traditionally held by higher 
management; (2) Higher management wants the lower level supervisors to have initia- 
tive and energy, be willing to assume responsibility, make decisions to carry out their 
mission, and view their own self-respect and integrity as important; (3) They are not 
looking for supervisors who drive or bully their men to do a job; neither are they look- 
ing for supervisors who operate on the basis of popularity and friendliness. 


The poor supervisors seem to lack two major things: respect for other individuals and 
identification with the job. The hypothesis is made that higher management and the 
good supervisor are ego-involved in their jobs, while the poor supervisor views it as a 
way to make a living. Training programs may be faulty to the extent that they con- 
centrate on human relations techniques rather than attitudes. 
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PRE-MANAGEMENT TRAINING: ONE COMPANY’S PROGRAM. W. E. BENNETT. 
Personnel. July, 1956. Pages 19-28. 


The Cities Service training program is based on the basic idea that supervisory train- 
ing should be given to all potential supervisors, before they become supervisors. Part 
of this is to eliminate morale problems of those not selected for training under most 
programs, plus the opportunity to weed out those employees who do not possess the 
capabilities to become supervisors. This is admittedly expensive but, like free ad- 
vice, any program not costing money is worth just about what it cost. For about a 
year after the basic decision had been made, material was gathered and a program 
developed which takes about 40 hours to present, spread over a three week period in 
1¥, to 2 hour sessions. 


Each session generally starts off with an informative lecture in which general prin- 
ciples are outlined, followed by informal discussion by the members of the class. 
Membership is limited to 12 per class. Short presentations are made by each person 
and there are other opportunities for expression so that they can be gauged. Provision 
is made for a special luncheon at the close of the course at which the president and 
other management officials are also present. To date 536 employees have completed 
this basic management training. Many previously overlooked employees are now con- 
sidered to be outstanding supervisory material—and vice versa. By-products include 
morale building, attitude changing, company information disseminated, and better 
union relations. 
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SUPERVISION: SOME “PERSONALITY TYPES”.  F. P. WALSH. 
Supervisory Management. September, 1956. Pages 23-26. 


Recent survey of several hundred supervisors at the plants of a large midwestern 
manufacturer indicated that they fall into these types: (1) the first sergeant type— 
with his concern for a set of rules and regulations that will cover every situation, 
always plays it safe and spends as much time as he can at the desk; (2) the self- 
sufficient type—the supervisor who is intensely production-minded, drives himself 
toward the goal of increased responsibility and power, and runs and controls every- 
thing and delegates little or nothing; (3) the manipulative type—the “diplomat” whose 
skills in human relations are not for achieving basic values to all concerned but as a 
means to an end for his own gains through recognition and advancement; and (4) the 
integrated type—described as “the quarterback” who can successfully advance the 
goals of the group as a whole as well as his own, uses social controls derived from 
the group, and who thrives on the teamwork characteristic of sound democratic 
supervision. 


Mr. Walsh brings into focus the extent and quality of communication, worker relation- 
ships, delegation, and leadership results under each of these four types. Analysis of 
these personality types and the functioning of their work units confirms the recent 
research findings that the employee-centered supervisor achieves better results than 
the production-centered one and that “low-producing supervisors tend to supervise more 
closely and delegate less authority than do high-producing supervisors.” 
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CASE HISTORY RESULTS OF A MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM. 
A. T. LOEFFLER: 
Management Methods. September, 1956. Pages 39-41. 


The Vice-President, Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation, presents case 
studies in regard to the Performance Review which is the company’s principal in- 
Strument in its management development program in the forty plants over the nation. 
He contends that the central value of talking over a man’s strong and weak points 
relative to his management potential is foremost for employee and management. 


Four brief case studies, taken from the company’s experiences, are presented: (1) 
Study I shows how a shift of a subordinate from a hard driving supervisor to a more 
relaxed but effective supervisor resulted in the employee’s undertaking new responsi- 
bilities of a high order and with very sound results; (2) Study Il is a case of a 55-year 
old manager who is offered the opportunity to attend a management school because the 
company feels that an “old dog can be taught new tricks”; (3) Study III describes a 
case in which an employee had to leave the company because of his failure, despite 
good supervision, to hold to agreed upon objectives and inability to organize his 
work; (4) Study IV provides a case where the panel felt that a 35-year old manager 
needed some special incentive through assignments which exposed him to processes 
and developments in other companies in the same industry-—and it appears to have 
worked. These cases involve, in summary, instances of reassignment to a new boss, 
schooling, discharge, and transfer. 
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HOW ARE YOU FIXED FOR TIME? (STAFF.) 
Supervisory Management. September, 1956. Pages 6-11. 


“The problem of ‘finding the time’ is one that besets managers at all levels . . . and 
it is largely a matter of organization.” Budget and organize in such a manner as to 
allocate the hours of each working day to cover each of the responsibilities. What a 
manager is able to accomplish in a typical day depends upon (1) how wisely he 
organizes his time for each of the responsibilities, and (2) how effectively he 
utilizes such time which he has set aside. 


Among the pointers offered in this article, which has been adapted from “How to Save 
Time” by Spiegel, Inc., are the following: (1) do “block” thinking so that there is 
full concentration on the particular problem at hand and block out all other irrelevant 
matters; (2) there is more economy in the “write instead of talk” method, and it is a 
time-saver in contrast with long phone calls or appointments which consume much 
time; (3) make meetings productive and save time by planning for the meeting, giving 
advance notice, starting promptly, keeping the discussion on the beam, and nailing 
down the results; (4) use “live” files and ticklers—classify your papers, reports, and 
memos in such a way that quick reference can be made to them without loss of valuable 
time in searching for the information; (5) set deadlines for yourself; (6) be systematic 
and accumulate all needed information rather than backtrack for bits here and there; 
and (7) delegate intelligently and often to competent subordinates. 
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qceae FOREMEN’S SKILLS WITH A LONG-RANGE PLAN. GEORGE 


Factory Management and Maintenance. June, 1956. Pages 134-136. 


Burry Biscuit Corporation (Elizabeth, New Jersey) has mapped a long-range training 
plan designed “to make every supervisor an industrial engineer.” With top-flight in- 
dustrial engineers from the Industrial Engineering Department serving as instructors 
and guides in training line supervisors in the ways of better production methods, the 
company has been able to show within three years a direct labor productivity up by 
25% (with no major additions of labor-saving equipment). In addition, the company has 
learned a good deal for future training programs. 


The tie-in of supervisory training with the industrial engineering program is mapped for 
a five-year period. It covers work simplification, production control, quality control, 
and related phases. However, the program also covers the areas of planning and 
organizing work, supervisory leadership, human relations, and sources of self-help 

for the supervisor. By means of a very comprehensive and informative chart Factory 
Management and Maintenance has made a valuable contribution by showing graphically 
the schedules, participation, how conducted and by whom, length of each phase of the 
program, type of training, and valuable comments. Since everything a foreman does 
affects productivity, costs, and efficiency, Burry believes that industrial engineering 
objectives and supervisory performance are inseparable. An investment of $6,000 in 
this program has already yielded an estimated $50,000 savings due to improved 


supervision, 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 


WHERE HAZARDS AREN’T PREDICTABLE. W.K. TAFT AND 
F. T. REYNOLDS. 
National Safety News. June, 1956. Pages 26-27, 160-161. 


Protective devices aren’t enough in pilot plant experiments with new materials and 
equipment. Education, communication, and cooperation are also needed. The Univer- 
sity of Akron Government Laboratories in Akron, Ohio, runs a taut safety program by 
stressing these three. Education of workers is accomplished through the use of safety 
manuals, movies, and various visual aids. Red Cross first-aid training is required for 
supervisors. Fire-fighting clinics are made available and experience in extinguishing 
controlled fires is a continuing training project for the plant fire brigade. 


In an experimental situation, such as exists at the laboratories, communication prior 

to decisions must be rapid. To achieve this the line supervisors, the chief of the 
engineering and maintenance group, and the plant manager are consulted orally concern- 
ing proposals and a follow-up in writing is put through channels later. Regular safety 
meetings help solve the communication problems at all levels. At a lower level, each 
supervisor holds a departmental safety meeting to pass on policy decisions and to 
receive safety suggestions from workers. Cooperation is obtained by having regular 
meetings between management and labor to discuss any contract problems, including 
safety. Every suggestion is critically analyzed. None is turned down without an 
explanation to the group or person who submitted it. 
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EVERY COMPANY CAN AFFORD A MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. (STAFF.) 
Management Methods. June, 1956. Pages 39-41. 


An unusual plan which offers the opportunity for companies to establish a relatively 
inexpensive medical department is described in this article. Life Extension Examiners 
offer complete installation and operation of the program, and the subscribers assume no 
capital investment or outlay. 


Services are being offered to 12 companies in a New York office building at the low 
cost of 50 cents per employee per month, under a plan whereby the companies have 
cooperative facilities providing all the usual services of a regular industrial medical 
department. These companies range in size from 7 to 500 employees, and represent a 
cross-section of products and services. The same type of —— arrangement can be 
worked out for other interested groups. To be economically sound, a total of at least 
1,500 employees must be enrolled in the plan. 


Each office is supervised by Life Extension physicians, and staffed by a registered 
nurse. Facilities of the department include medications, oxygen unit, beds in individ- 
ual cubicles, splints and wheelchair, blood pressure equipment, scales, heat lamps, 
etc. Regular services provided include emergency medical attention during business 
hours, nursing consultations on minor illnesses, innoculations, employee health 
eres periodic reports to the employer, and distribution of informational health 
iterature. 
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THE ENGINEERING-OF CONSENT. EDWARD L. BERNAYS. 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. June, 1956. Pages 258-260. 


The author points out that the industrial health of America is a vital element in the 
successful pursuit of the American way of life. In spite of this, however, very little 
attention is given to how the cost of medical care for our workers shall be paid. An 
answer to this question may be found, however, in the use of the technique called, 
“the engineering of consent” which is defined as a planned approach to public per- 
— The technique involves three forces working together to bring about the final 
result. 


The first of these forces is a voluntary group of interested citizens with an under- 
standing of the problem and with the public interest at heart. The second is public 
opirion—the force in our society without which there could be no large-scale effec- 
tive action. The third force is law—the conclusions of an informed and understandigg 
public opinion expressed through legislative acts, when necessary. In solving the in- 
dustrial health costs problem the first step would be to form an organization made up 
of professional leaders and outstanding laymen interested in the problem. This com- 
mittee could then work out ways and means of persuading the public and, eventually, 
translating public opinion into law. 
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MAKE IT SIMPLE. LILLIAN STEMP. 
Occupational Hazards. August, 1956. Pages 37-49. 


Safety by simplification of the job, elimination of the unnecessary steps, and reduc- 
tion of details—that’s the program at Republic Steel Corporation’s Truscon Division, 
Youngstown, Ohio. Emphasis has been placed on the fact that accidents are the re- 
sult of the wrong way of doing things and that they really mean failure. Under this 
system every job must be studied carefully to see whether a change in methods or 
— will produce a more efficient operation. In a sense, it is time study applied 
to safety. 


Work simplification involves a five-step pattern: (1) pick a job to be improved; 

(2) list the details of the job; (3) question the job in terms of needed operations; 

(4) develop an improved method; (5) apply the cure. The approach to accomplishing 
all these steps is based, as far as the safety director is concerned, on reducing acci- 
dent causes by a series of three actions: (1) by elimination of unnecessary traveling 
and material handling; (2) through dropping unneeded details in the course of the job; 
(3) ee in plant housekeeping, with specific reference to the job being 
considered. 


Its program has led Truscon to conclude that when you simplify you set a pattern for 
efficiency and injury-free operation. 
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LEGISLATING ATOMIC HEALTH AND SAFETY. MONROE F. POFCHER. 
National Safety News. July, 1956. Pages 20-21, 130-132. 


In legislating atomic health and safety we are dealing with a new and controversial 
area. There is obvious difficulty in drafting legislation which will be free from a 
loopholes and still anticipate most of the situations which will arise. What is called 
for in order to achieve such legislation is a concerted, cooperative effort among the 
pe state,and local governments and agencies, and industrial concerns active in the 
ield. 


The AEC should establish certain general standards such as permissible levels of 
radiation, waste disposal regulations, personnel monitoring programs, and regulations 
respecting warning signs, storage, containers, and the like. The AEC should then 
take the lead in establishing a program of cooperation with the states looking to local 
enforcement of these general regulations. Existing state agencies have enforcement 
machinery and techniques at their disposal and are equipped to deal with local 
variables. A local regulatory agency should properly make the determination in 

each particular case. 


Industry can aid atomic safety by: adhering to state and local legislation; setting up 
internal training programs for radiation safety; cooperating in setting up advisory 
committees and contributing trained personnel to serve on them; establishing and 
supporting training programs in colleges; and, by extending self policing and self 


regulation. 
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GUIDING PRINCIPLES OF MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS IN INDUSTRY. (AMER. 
MEDICAL ASS’N). 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. September, 1956. Pages 443-446. 


In this revised statement of principles by the Council on Industrial Health, American 
Medical Association, there are presented the objectives, essentials of programs, 
functions of the medical personnel, and the administration of medical examinations 
programs in terms of types of examinations, scope, records and forms, classification 
methods, and other related matters. Emphasis on placement is stressed: Proper 
placement of workers with due regard for the variations in physical demands required 
by different jobs, and for the safety and health limitations involved in disabilities, 
can result in improved job performance, less absenteeism, decreased likelihood of 
injury, less hazard to the health and safety of others, lessened chance of aggravation 
of.disorders and, doubtless, a longer productive life span . . . Examination for and 
assistance in job placement are, therefore, practical individualized applications of 
the principles of preventive medicine.” 


In regard to classification of personnel in terms of medical examination information and 

their placement, there is the method of classifying into three categories: (a) fit for 

any work; (b) fit for a specific job; and, (c) rejection. Or, another method using: 

(a) physically fit for any work; (b) defect that limits fitness for work and leaves ap- 

plicant eligible for certain jobs; and, (c) defect that requires medical attention, is 

presently handicapping, ped disqualifies for any type of employment. Copies of the 
Guiding Principles” can be procured gratis from the American Medical Association. 
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AN INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY ORGANIZES FOR SAFETY.  H. S. HUHN, M.D. 
National Safety News. July, 1956, Pages 80, 126-127. 


In May, 1956 a new Safety Council was set up in Hammond, Ind. It is unique in that 
its members are drawn from all phases of community life and its objectives are more 
than those ordinarily set on a community-wide basis. A board of committee chairmen 
functions as the working unit of the Council. These represent special fields of effort 
such as large industry, small industry, traffic disaster, communication, fact finding, 
home safety, etc. Seven sub-committees have been set up, as follows: (1) a fact- 
finding committee; (2) a traffic committee; (3) a committee on safety in large plants; 
(4) a committee on safety for small industries and independent contractors; (5) a com- 
mittee of insurance company safety engineers; (6) a committee to study problems of 
ambulance runs and ambulance personnel; (7) a grass-roots disaster committee to in- 
culcate an understanding of what to do in the event of widespread disaster. 


In addition to the basic committees there are so-called working committees assigned to 
a single specific task. These are to be dissolved when that task has been accom- 
plished. For example,-one of these committees recently backed and helped formulate 
the BB-gun ordinance which prohibits the firing of air rifles or BB-guns within the 

city limits. Other similar committees will sen 4 in such safety areas as home and office 
first-aid, driver classes in schools, and registration of names of people buying poisons 
at drug stores. 
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ALL MANAGEMENT GOT INTO THE ACT. (STAFF.) 
Occupational Hazards. September, 1956. Pages 38-41. 


Within 10 years the Budd Company, with plants in Philadelphia, Detroit, and Gary, 

lowered its accident frequency rate more than 75% to an excellent 3.0. The drop was 

the result of years of hard work augmented by having the firm’s President, Edward G. 
udd, Jr., step personally into the firm’s safety program. 


The Budd “president’s plan” consists of eight points: (1) safety must at all time 
be a prime factor in the thought and action of every member of our management; 
(2) established organizational line of safety action, channeling through all supervisors 
to every employee; (3) top management shall meet with its subordinates once a month 
to review their safety record and act on the recommendations of the executive safety 
committee; (4) complete safety instruction for all new employees; (5) complete safety 
instruction review of all transferred employees; (6) adequate qualified capable full-time 
— personnel; (7) continuous training program of supervisory personnel; (8) educa- 
tional program to stimulate the interest of each employee. 


This plan is notable for its emphasis on management participation in the safety 
program. From foreman to president, every Budd worker in a supervisory or executive 
capacity is expected to be safety conscious. Budd’s system has accomplished two 
things: it has pulled all supervision into the safety act has built a sustained interest 
in safety; and, it has allowed Budd to produce more with greater safety. 
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RADIATION PROTECTION—THE BIG PROBLEM OF THE ATOMIC AGE. 
CHARLES G. MANLY. 
National Safety News. September, 1956. Pages 22-25, 164-165. 


Hazards from radiation and problems of radiation protection are not new although they 
have become much more numerous and complex since 1896 when Becquerel announced 
his discovery of radioactivity. Problems of radiation protection are faced in almost 
every stage of the atomic energy program, from mining of ore to the final utilization of 
the finished products. Nuclear radiations cause damage by a process called ionization 
in which the particles or rays remove electrons from the atoms and molecules of any 
substance they strike. In the human body, this disruption takes place mainly within 
the individual cells, and severe injury can cause the cell to die. 


Penetrating radiation is present in all nuclear power plants. Such a plant will have 
many of the same problems as a conventional chemical-fueled plant. It will differ in 
that penetrating radiation will be present. In addition to the radiation emitted during 
fission of the fal and from the fission products, many of the materials of construction 
and materials used in the reactor will become radioactive. In such a plant, safety is 
maintained by massive shielding, by distance of the workers from the radioactive 
source, and by time limits of exposure, or by a combination of all three. With proper 
precautions and careful operating procedures, there is no reason why a nuclear power 
plant should not be a safe place to work. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATION, AND MORALE 


HUMAN RELATIONS THEORY-—A PROGRESS REPORT. WM. F. WHYTE. 
Harvard Business Review. September-October, 1956. Pages 125-132. 


We have known several tenets for some time: economic incentive is not the only 
motivating force; the worker is a member of a work group and does not respond as an 
isolated individual; extreme functional specialization does not necessarily create the 
most efficient organization; the personal problems of workers affect their morale and 
productivity on their jobs. These were drawn from the work of Elton Mayo and from 
the Western Electric Company experience. 


The progress report is optimistic but inconclusive. We are yet to establish just where 
the money incentive fits into the total pattern of motivation. The Scanlon Plan repre- 
sents an important contribution in substituting reward for group rather than individual 
productivity, with group motivation the keynote. Gains have been made in communica- 
tions and their intelligent use. The Kerr and Siegel research studies are cited for 
their human relations interest in showing the effect of homogeneous or heterogeneous 
groups upon industrial relations and strike threats. The work of Sayles and Strauss is 
cited for the value in supervisory recognition of the dynamics of the kinds of work 
groups led. The research studies in effects of supervisory training upon supervisory 
human relations practices are discussed. The Sears, Roebuck and Co. research points 
up the need for more understanding of delegation through patterns which defy close 
supervision and span of control. *We are now building a new theory that integrates 
economic incentives and human relations.” 
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HOW TO KEEP WORKERS HAPPY. (DONALD A. LAIRD AND MM STAFF.) 
Management Methods. September, 1956. Pages 26-38. 


From the extensive social research in human behavior currently under way in many 
quarters, Dr. Laird pinpoints the major findings: (1) high job satisfaction does not 
mean high productivity—and very often those who express only medium satisfaction 
have the highest productivity output; (2) class esteem adds much to high job 
satisfaction—pride and esteem which comes with association with a skill group is 
significant, and job upgrading possibilities for the unskilled so they can attain a skill 
identification is important; (3) white-collar workers have greater job satisfaction than 
blue-collar workers—better sense of belonging and more favorable attitude vital, even 
though the white-collar workers earned less (on the average) than the blue-collar 
workers in the same company; (4) satisfaction with company falls and rises and length 
of service increases—high at first period of employment, drops when with firm from 
two to five years, then rises after the first five years because of job enlargement, work 
variation, security, and added responsibilities; (5) higher education leads to lower job 
satisfaction—this is particularly true when assigned to standardized and over- 
simplified jobs which do not utilize their full abilities; and, (6) job interest increases 
as the number of job operations increase—variety of tasks induces greater interest and 
reduces boredom and absenteeism. 


These highlights are drawn from significant research studies in regard to job satisfac- 
tion and job dissatisfaction factors. A bibliography of key references is cited in this 
summary report. 
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WHAT WORKERS MEAN BY SECURITY. A. 5S. THOMPSON AND J. A. DAVIS. 
Personnel Psychology. Summer, 1956. Pages 229-241, 


This study attempted to determine what workers mean when they use the word 
“security.” Using a sample of essays from the General Motors “My Job Contest,” 
three procedures were used: (1) the frequency of essays containing the term “security” 
was tabulated for various subgroups (age, sex, marital status, etc.); (2) the context 

in which the word “security” was used was examined and definitive phrases analyzed; 
and, (3) the frequency of mention of a standard group of other key themes by those who 
mentioned security as a positive aspect of their job was compared with those who did 
not. 


The term “security” appeared to mean a generalized, pervasive feeling of confidence 
in being able to meet the perceived commitments of the future. This can be inferred — 
from the fact that this group of security-conscious workers discussed security primarily 
in terms of assurance of work, and through it, of income. The other themes mentioned 
more frequently by this security-conscious group dealt with favorable attitudes toward 
the company, its stability, and its provision for continuous work and income, rather 
than with pleasant working conditions or characteristics of the job per se. These re- 
sults suggest that these security-conscious workers were more concerned with the 
assurance of livelihood than with the means of livelihood. 


Implications can well be drawn by organizations, from such information, for the improve- 
ment of their orientation training, counseling, reassignment and transfer, and super- 


visory training programs. (234—56) 
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WHAT MAKES A CONFERENCE TICK. ROGER W. HEYNS. 
Adult Leadership.” September, 1956. Pages 83-87. 


This is based on a research project sponsored by the Office of Naval Research and 
undertaken at the University of Michigan. Major findings were as follows: 


(1) conferees find greatest satisfaction when they clearly know the objectives, com- 
prehend the real task before the group, when the decision was of good quality (whether 
they agree with the decision or not), find a high level of cohesiveness and friendli- 
ness (rather than hostility) among the conferees, and where the “task-oriented” climate 
prevailed rather than the “self-oriented” or “what’s in it for me” attitude; (2) con- 
ference leaders, consequently, must try to attain the above characteristics in order 

to achieve a successful conference; (3) groups expressed greater satisfaction when 
the leader exercised a considerable amount of procedural control as distinguished from 
content control; (4) members look favorably upon the decision, in some measure, to 

the extent that they participate in discussion of the issue and the decision—and con- 
ference leaders should, therefore, tap expression and participation from every member 
of the conference if necessary; (5) the size of the conference group (ranging from 3 to 
20 members) is not important and seemed to make no difference in regard to effective- 
ness of the conference—although personal preference showed desire for smaller groups; 
(6) general cohesiveness rather than cliques achieve the desired interpersonal rela- 
tions. Other valuable pointers are cited in regard to conference roles and leadership 
and paths to conference decisions. 
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EMPATHY: THE CONCEPT AND INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS. 
L. E. JARRARD. 
Personnel Psychology. Summer, 1956. Pages 157-167. 


Empathy may be thought of as the ability to put oneself in the place of another and 
respond as he does. Several techniques have been developed for measuring empathic 
ability and a number of studies dealing with these techniques are reported in the 
literature. Primarily, research concerned with the measurement of this characteristic 
has been limited to industrial situations; i.e., studies dealing with the empathic abil- 
ity of employees, labor leaders, and management. In particular, empathy appears to be 
a necessary requisite for supervisory success. Within this area the need remains still 
for the development of more incisive measures. 


This article represents a rather selective coverage of the literature with the intent of 
emphasizing those studies of an industrial nature. The techniques used in measuring 
empathy are discussed, together with some implications for further research. In- 
consistency of results, plus the fact that two tests purporting to measure empathy 
(Dymond Test and The Empathy Test) appear to measure two different aspects of the 
ability, point to the need for more research. With the development of a more refined 
measuring device, the implications inherent in the concept of empathy should prove to 
be of invaluable use in the industrial scene. 
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KEEPING TABS ON EMPLOYEE MORALE. ERNEST W. FAIR. 
Office Management. May, 1956. Pages 37, 81-83. 


These key questions which are regarded as significant to morale of the female office 
employee: (1) Does the worker derive satisfaction from the job? (2) How well does 
she regard her supervisor? (3) Does she feel that she has been given sufficient train- 
ing? (4) What does her family think of the company? (5) Does she think she has a 
future in this firm? (6) Does she believe favoritism exists in the office? 


The author cautions that attitudes of employees often change rapidly, and it hazardous 
for inanagement to assume on the basis of former surveys that all is well and that 
morale is high. Employees want to know more about the overall activities of the firm, 
they want to be proud of their association with the firm, they are sensitive to changes 
in rules, treatment, and working conditions, they are concerned with extra effort and 
advancement, and they are constantly concerned with security in the job. Questions of 
placement, training, and opportunities for work variation are found to be significant in 
regard to employee morale. In keeping tabs on employee morale, however, one very 
significant factor is the resentment experienced by the employee when she feels that 
her supervisor does not know his job or at least fails to impress upon the workers that 
he really knows his job technically and managerially. The matter of keeping tabs on 
employee morale is not just a matter of an occasional questionnaire or attitude survey 
but a constant alertness to these questions and factors. 
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WEAK LEADERS AND STRONG FOLLOWERS. ROBERT HERSHEY. 
Personnel Administration. September-October, 1956. Pages 29-33. 


The author, Personnel Director of Bulova Watch Company (Maspeth, New York Divi- 
sion), recognizes that organizational charts notwithstanding it has been demonstrated 
that work groups themselves establish the goals and value systems of their group rather 
than the organizational authority. But, there is the problem of the supervisor as 
leader—since he is paid to supervise an operation. 


Through a series of brief cases to illustrate the principles, Dr. Hershey indicates 
instances of weak leaders and strong followers in various patterns. Several postu- 
lates are advanced: (1) real leadership can stem from the highest echelon group; (2) 
real leadership in one function can stem from a strong leader outside of that function; 
(3) real leadership stems from the highest echelon unit containing a strong leader 
whose personal relationship with his weak supervisor is harmonious. Management has 
a grave responsibility in finding and selecting potential leaders for supervisory posi- 
tions in the first place. Assuming that weak supervisors are already there, however, 
success or failure in correcting the existing weak leader-strong follower relationship 
is not easily predictable. Evaluation, counseling, reassignment, and even psycho- 
therapy are among the corrective techniques. “Between ignorance of supervisory 
techniques and deep-seated ‘weaknesses’ lies the probable reason for most cases of 
weak leadership. These are cases where the leader has not adapted himself to the 
leadership demands of his position.” Counseling is needed to help weak leaders gain 
insight into the demands of their managerial jobs and into their behavior. 
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ATTITUDES OF EX-EMPLOYEES AT INTERVALS AFTER QUITTING. 
W. L. 


Personnel Journal, June, 1956. Pages 61-63. 


The brief: “This research uncovered a fertile field for recruiting new workers—75% of 
those who had left the company two months earlier were interested in coming back, and 
more than half of those who had been gone for 11 months . . . The author shows how 
ex-employees’ thinking about the company changed as time elapsed.” 


Some 350 ex-employees replied to a questionnaire which carried the three principal 
questions: What did you quit your job with — company? Would you like to return to 
the company? What did you like best about the company? What did you dislike most 
about the company? Most answers were quite frank and to the point, and the responses 
were very representative as to make the information very helpful for this survey. 
Findings: (1) more than 40% cited reasons for leaving different from those stated at 
the time they left—with “bad supervision” and “slow advancement” among the reasons 
shown in the questionnaire replies; (2) 24% to 34% described the “job” as the best 
feature in their former company—expressing a realization that the old job was rather 
good after all, and more than 25% indicated by their attitudes that they liked (and 
probably missed) the agreeable social climate and the congenial fellow-workers in the 
old place; (3) in regard to the most disliked aspect (poor quality of supervision), this 
persisted, although the percentage dropped as the ex-employees were away for a 
longer period of time —23% in the 2-months group down to 15% in those who had left 
11 months ago. 
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HOW TO WIN ACTIVE EMPLOYEE SUPPORT FOR AN ELECTRONICS 
PROGRAM. W. S. BAGBY. 


Management Methods. May, 1956. Pages 43-46, 


The Comptroller of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company presented this originally 
as a talk before the AMA second Annual Electronics Conference. In substance: 
“Although their new electronics program will eliminate at least 150 jobs, the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company has been able to generate positive enthusiasm for the 
program among employees. How they developed this attitude and their solutions to the 
other human problems created by the introduction of a computer, provide practical in- 
sight into some of the most feared aspects of ‘Automation’ at the present time.” 


The essentials in winning such employee understanding and support are: (1) keeping 
the staff informed of the studies and decisions justifying the installation of an 
electronics system; (2) informing the staff of every major step in the long range plan 
for converting present methods to electronics methods; (3) making available educational 
literature on the subject of electronic data processing and a series of lectures; (4) in- 
viting the staff to watch the physical installation of the equipment and explaining the 
features; (5) \training program for those responsible for programming; (6) intra-company 
reassignments and transfers of personnel in view of the shifts in duties and responsi- 
bilities; (7) ¢hanges in salary policies and practices which, in general, proved to be 
more beneficial for the supervisory, clerical, and coding personnel; (8) outlining future 
recruitment and training plans for the organization, and highlighting opportunities for 
skilled and deochation personnel. The principal difficulty is in reassigning “experi- 
enced people performing routine jobs not in the judgment area.” (240-56) 
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RECRUITMENT, INTERVIEWING, SELECTION, PLACEMENT 


USE OF A SELECTION PANEL IN HIRING NON-TECHNICAL PEOPLE. 
(IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES). 
Personnel Journal. July, 1956. . Pages 86-90, 102. 


The Selection Panel procedure described in this account is utilized in England by 
Imperial Chemical Industries Led. It has certain features in common with the group oral 
interview which has gained in recognition in recent years. There are a number of 
advantages which are argued for this system. Among them is the opportunity during a 
longer than normal interview period to judge an individual’s abilities and personal 
qualities. The candidates are seen in competition with other men thus enabling the 
Selection Panel to have a better basis for judging factors such as initiative, force- 
fulness of leadership position, and attitudes. 


The candidates meet in groups of eight for a two-day period. The Selection Panel 
usually consists of five members drawn from various branches of the company. The 
first day’s procedures include writing a short essay designed to test the ability to 
analyze an ethical problem, depth of thought, common sense, and communication. In 
addition, the candidates take a series of written tests and meet with the Panel for the 
first time in the afternoon of the first day. This period features a leaderless discus- 
sion designed to shed light on breadth of knowledge, power of expression, personality, 
and other factors. There is also opportunity for the presentation of impromptu 
“speeches” affording further means of judgment. The second day is featured by indi- 
vidual interviews of the candidates by the Selection Panel, resulting in final assess- 
ment and selection of the successful candidates. 
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OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE: A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK. J. W. GUSTAD 
AND OTHERS. 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review. July, 1956. Pages 531-543. 


Why do people enter different occupations? Representatives from the disciplines of 
psychology, economics, and sociology present in this article a conceptual framework 
for study of this question. Occupational choice is a complex developmental process 
that extends over many years; there is no single time at which young people decide 
upon one out of all possible careers. There are many crossroads in their lives at 
which decisive turns are taken which narrow down the possible choices and thus in- 
fluence the ultimate choice of their occupation. An occupational choice is actually 
a process of an individual’s psychological endowments bc environmental factors 
which shape his life. A diagram of occupational choice processes is presented. 


A choice between various possible courses of action can be conceptualized as moti- 
vated by two interrelated sets of factors: the individual’s valuation of the rewards 
offered by different alternatives and his appraisal of his chances of being able to 
realize each of the alternatives. These valuations and appraisals of chances are re- 
quired through and modified by social experience. This process is not necessarily a 
deliberately conscious one, of course. ‘Four characteristics of individuals and four of 
occupations are presented as determinants of occupational entry; the final choice is 
usually a compromise. 
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JOB EXPECTANCY AND SURVIVAL. JOSEPH WEITZ. 
Journal of Applied Psychology. August, 1956. Pages 245-247. 


If Sp gers life insurance salesmen are given a clear picture of what their duties 
will be, how much time will be spent on various parts of the job, and other features, 
will they remain with the company longer than salesmen who did not have such a com- 
plete picture prior to employment? In order to investigate this question, the author had 
constructed a booklet explaining the job thoroughly, divided the insurance salesmen 
for a company into two pn: Me districts, and for half the group followed this 
procedure: Applicants were sent a copy of the booklet, together with a letter from the 
home office explaining why they wanted the prospect to be sure he was really interested 
in an insurance career. The control group was not sent the letter or the booklet. 


After six months the turnover for the control group was 27%, while the experimental 
group turnover was 19%. This difference is significant at the 5% level of confidence, 
and represents a turnover reduction of about 30%. The letter-booklet procedure did 
not make it more difficult to hire applicants. The conclusion is made that something 
(either the booklet or the letter from the home office, probably) was effective in re- 
ducing turnover among these life insurance salesmen. Another experiment would be 
necessary to determine which of the two techniques (letter or booklet) was effective, 
or whether both were. 
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TESTS AND TESTING 


VALIDATION OF A TEST BATTERY FOR THE SELECTION AND PLACEMENT 
OF ENGINEERS. J. J. KIRKPATRICK. 
Personnel Psychology. Summer, 1956. Pages 211-227. 


For the purpose of improving the accuracy of selection and placement procedures for 
engineers at the Carrier Corporation of Syracuse, N.Y., a battery of tests was ad- 
ministered to approximately 250 engineers employed by the company. The test battery 
included measures of a number of aptitude and personality factors believed to be 
related to the quality of engineering job performance, and capable of differentiating 
among engineers representing different types of job assignments, such as research 
versus sales engineering. 


An analysis of the results of the experimental try-out of the tests revealed that certain 
of the aptitude tests correlated sufficiently with supervisors’ evaluations of job per- 
formance to indicate that these tests would be useful in predicting the performance of 
new applicants for engineering jobs. In addition, some of the personality measures, as 
well as certain aptitude tests, discriminated appreciably between the two major classi- 
fications of engineering job assignments in the company; namely, those working in re- 
search and development activities, as contrasted with engineers dealing with the pro- 
duction, sales, application, and service of the products manufactured by the company. 
The results in this connection identified those tests which would be most useful in the 
differential placement of candidates for engineering jobs. 
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THE USE OF A SENTENCE COMPLETION TEST IN MEASURING ATTITUDES 
TOWARD SUPERIORS AND SUBORDINATES. L.S. BURWEN AND OTHERS. 
Journal of Applied Psychology. August, 1956. Pages 248-250. 


This paper reports an effort to use a sentence-completion test to measure attitudes 
toward superiors and subordinates which might help predict the behavior of an inter- 
mediate in the face of conflicting demands from those who supervise him and those 
whom he supervises. These items were given to a group of 312 Air Force cadets. 
Initial testing was done during the first week of preflight training, followed by testing 
one year later when in advanced training. The 24 items which were scored are given, 
together with typical answers given by the cadets. (Interjudge reliability was .89, 
internal consistency was .69, test-retest correlation was .12 for 48 men one year later.) 


Results were difficult to evaluate for several reasons. During this project a con- 
siderable variety of criterion measures were obtained (such as grades, military aptitude 
ratings, and “buddy” nominations); the sentence completion test was not significantly 
correlated with any one of these 13 criteria. The sentence completion test was 
Significantly correlated with a Leadership Knowledge attitude score, a Superior- 
Subordinate Cluster, and an Alienation cluster. However, these three instruments were 
not significantly correlated with each other. It appears, at least for this study, that 
the sentence completion test used was not able to predict reputational efficiency of 
Air Force cadets, 
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FEDERAL-STATE COOPERATION IN TEST CONSTRUCTION. S$. SCHACKMAN. 
Employment Security Review. July, 1956. Pages 12-14. 


A three month period of participation by the author in a cooperative Federal-State 
Program to construct test items for State merit-system examinations for positions in 
employment security agencies fumish the background for this article. Many Federal 
grant-in-aid programs have merit-system provisions for employment of the individuals 
involved in their administration. In such a hiring program the technical services and 
materials used by the States are often provided by the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Since it has been found that the best test questions are those 
devised by those most familiar with the subject matter, State agency personnel have 
been detailed to Washington for brief assignments. 


Mr. Schackman describes the steps which are followed in test development. The 
visiting specialists first construct a number of test times and these are then edited by 
test technicians and reviewed by a committee of representative personnel most 

directly concerned. The members of this committee answer the questions as though 
they were candidates for the jobs. This is followed by further conferences in test 
problems which have been raised. The surviving test items are combined into appro- 
Priate examinations. The author devotes part of the article to a discussion of the rules 
and criteria for drawing up effective multiple-choice questions. 
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COMPANY, UNION, AND ES COOPERATE TO DEVELOP SPECIAL TEST 
BATTERY. DECGSS. 


Employment Security Review. August, 1956. Pages 18-20. 


Through the cooperation of the Portland General Electric Company, the electrical 
workers union, and the Oregon State Employment Service, a test was developed to 
select apprentice telephone pole linemen. These men were selected through a system 
of promotion-from-within, and served a three-year apprenticeship of company training, 
on-the-job training, and evening school classes. Since failure during this three year 
period created problems for both the company and the union, both were willing to co- 
operate in the development of a special test battery. 


A general aptitude test battery and a specific aptitude test battery for power linemen 
was given to all volunteer linemen, supervisory ratings were obtained on these men, 
and individual test results were given to each man. No worker was fired as a result of 
the experiment, and this promise was made in advance by the company. At time of the 
first report, presented to a convention of western electric utility companies in May, 
1956 only Caius linemen apprentices has been tested. There were nine can- 
didates who failed to meet the minimum qualifying test scores, and these were 
eliminated without question by both the company and the union. The point stressed is 
that such a program can be successful if both company and union cooperate fully, with 
understanding of the values and limitations of industrial psychology and testing. 
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THIRTY-THREE YEARS OF TEST RESEARCH: A SHORT HISTORY OF TEST 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. SAMUEL KAVRUCK. 
The American Psychologist. July, 1956. Pages 329-333. 


The history of competitive examinations in the Federal service, of the organization of 
the test development work in the Civil Service Commission, and of pertinent laws are 
traced by the author. Much of this is done through the annual reports of the Civil 
a Commission, in which the evolution of test research and test application is 
traced. 


During the past five years research has been done not only on improving such standard 
examinations as the stenographer-typist series but also in the developme.t of new 
instruments. Selection of supervisors and executives, selection of the most promising 
college graduates for future management positions, achievement tests for scientists, 
nurses, social workers, tests for minimum degree of literacy, aptitude tests for fine 
finger dexterity, and for soil conservation specialists are some of the tests which have 
been developed. Large-scale promotional testing has been extended, including written, 
performance, oral, and blueprint tests of aptitude and achievement for the major trade 
positions. Research is being conducted into tests for safe drivers, selection of per- 
sonnel who will succeed in overseas assignments, and development of personality 
tests, especially in reference to specific positions. Further work will be done on such 
new concepts as the J coefficient, a technique involving a logical job analysis. The 
record is an impressive one. 
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PROGRESS IN INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY IN FRANCE. R. BONNARDEL. 
International Labour Review. June, 1956. Pages 572-591. 


Although French industrialists were rel uctant for many years to include psychologists 
on their staffs, a great change has come over their attitude during the past decade. 
The majority of big firms are now anxious to have expert advice in tackling human 
problems which are growing rapidly more complex with new technical advances. The 
degree of success a psychologist enjoys usually is governed by his personal ability 
and realism, but it also depends to a great extent on the amount of understanding and 
support he receives from management. 


The history and present position of French industrial psychology is discussed, and 
considerable comment is made concerning problems relating to the most efficient use of 
human abilities and to employees’ personal problems. Topics covered are trade testing, 
selection and placement problems with specific reference to personality tests, assess- 
ment of performance, promotion testing, planning promotional systems, employee train- 
ing and development, and psychological consultation with individual employees. 


Human problems connected with industrial organizations, general environmental 
factors in industry, including boredom and monotony of work are also treated. The 
author concludes that the psychologist can only add his efforts to those of all who are 
for a further improvement in the work environment and use of human abilities. 
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COMMUNICATION 


SUPERVISORY COMMUNICATIONS: A DO-IT-YOURSELF PROGRAM. 
ROBERT NEWCOMB AND M. SAMMONS. i 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). July, 1956. Pages 49-56. 


The George Roper Corporation is a medium-sized company with over 1,000 employees. 
One Sunday about 70 supervisors were invited to a breakfast with the president, where 
the problem of company-supervisor communications was discussed. Suggestions were 
asked for and the results were turned over to the supervisors for them to develop their 
own program of communication. The topics suggested were primarily in eight areas: 
state of the business, clarification of supervisor responsibilities, clarification of the 
union contract, employee counseling, insurance, time study and job evaluation, de- 
partmental functions, and a supervisory newsletter or bulletin. Meetings on these 
subjects were then held throughout the year. During the second year information on 
the various departments was presented by the department heads, the safety program 
was discussed, and the subject of collective bargaining was included. 


The program was evaluated after two years. Both management and the supervisory 
group agree chat the company-supervisory relationship has been immeasurably improved. 
This is so primarily because the program has been inaugurated, developed, and is 
operated by supervisors themselves. Supervisors are aware that the program originated 
atthe supervisory level and sparked by top management interest and backing. Roper 
supervisors consider it their program. 
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THINKING. (STAFF, NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


Management Record. July, 1956. Pages 234-237, 256. 


Organizations are showing great interest in counteracting restrictive company influ- 
ences or blocks and are opening the door to group creative thinking about company 
problems. The essentials are: “(1) instead of looking for the one ‘right’ answer, 
participants try to amass a multitude of possible answers; (b) ideas are not required 
to be logical; (c) problems are tackled en masse, that is, by groups of people rather 
than by one individual.” Boeing, General Motors, Alcoa, RCA, and other organizations 
are showing ‘the way. 


Three types of creative thinking sessions are presented in this account: (1) the free 
association approach, which is the one best known and is evidenced in the “brain- 
storming” or applied imagination approach of Osborn; (2) the orderly or te a 
approach, characterized by the sequence of definition, search, evaluation, and solu- 
tion and used to considerable extent by General Electric Company in its creative en- 
gineering program; (3) the broad field approach, advocated by William J. Gordon of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., and which concentrates on getting behind the underlying con- 
cept of the problem rather than the surface problem itself. The features, advantages 
and possible weaknesses in these three approaches are presented in this article. For 
best results in attaining group creativity the session leader should take time to define 
the problem, avoid the single-answer deadlock, phrase questions in terms of how many 
ways it can be done, use key problems, avoid technical terminology, classify ideas 
into patterns, and encourage adpatation of ideas. (251-56) 


THE COMMUNICATIONS PROBLEM: A CASE STUDY. PAUL A. BRINKER. 
Personnel Administration. September- October, 1956. _ Pages 29-33. 


This case study represents the outcome of a special attitude survey conducted by the 
author for one of the major oil companies in the United States, and it is based on 
interviews with more than 1,000 employees (over the course of one year) in regard to 
factors affecting their morale. As an interesting by-product of this morale study Dr. 
paseo developed this study of the communications problem and its relationship to 
morale. 


Findings: (1) where participating management (as opposed to authoritarian management) 
prevailed, the communications problems seemed to solve themselves; (2) a majority of 
workers in the high morale groups felt that they were receiving enough information about 
their company and their work, but in the low morale group a considerably smaller 
number felt this way in regard to information eveihabbe; (3) the recorded testimony of 
all types of personnel interviewed—salesmen, mechanical engineers, geophysicists, 
geologists—point up a clear relationship between their morale problems and lack of 
communication; (4) meetings in themselves did not prove to be a useful communication 
medium where the same autocratic supervisors conducted such meetings. One of the 
most acute communication problems was the tendency for management to withhold news 
of new installations from the engineers when it was their function to be in charge of 
such jobs in the near future. Lack of delegation of authority constituted another com- 
munication difficulty. 
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OLDER WORKERS — MANPOWER: RETIREMENT POLICIES- 
SYSTEMS-PROBLEMS 


RETIREMENT: AN EXPERIMENT IN GROUP COUNSELING. F. T. GOLUB 
AND OTHERS. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). May, 1956. Pages 544-547. 


At Personal Products Corporation an experimental pre-retirement planning program was 
conducted for the 61 employees who will reach retirement age in ten years. The 
program consisted of seven 90-minute meetings held on company time, with an average 
of 15 persons attending each session. The main topics covered were social security 
and the company’s retirement insurance plan, personal finance, maintaining health, 
emotional adjustment to retirement, planning for future activities, and community 
resources. 


As a result of these meetings certain observations are indicated. ‘(1) The individual 
who is approaching retirement is apparently interested in discussing his plans with 
the company and with fellow employees. (2) There are numerous experts in the com- 
munity who are available to help in the program. (3) Even though the meetings are on 
company time not all eligible employees will attend. (4) The community is definitely 
interested in the retired person and his future plans. (5) Careful planning should 

into the individual presentations and in initially deciding the content to be pacts. 7 by 
the program. (6) Union representatives should participate in the program, especially 
in the planning. (7) The question as to who should attend the meetings is still un- 
answered; people who have 10 years to go before retiring do not have the same interests 
as those who have only two years of less before retirement. 


AGAINST COMPULSORY RETIREMENT. HERMON K. MURPHEY. 
Personnel Journal. July, 1956. Pages 100-101. 


“Compulsory retirement is socially undesirable, economically unsound, and 

ethically wrong.” In support of this premise the author marshals a host of telling 
arguments against systems which require retirement at a fixed age. He points out that 
there is only so much work to be done or so many jobs to be shared. The unnecessary 
retirement of older workers means the loss of the economic contributions which they 
might otherwise make. In addition, it subjects the workers to the economic and 
psychological hazards of attempting to live on a fixed income over which they have no 
effective control. 


In the opinion of Mr. Murphey, himself a retired executive, the “fallacy of compulsory 
retirement rests on its disregard of differences in men and jobs. Thus, it is sometimes 
urged as a means of getting rid of superannuat: 1d employees. But since there is no 
evidence that decline in work performance necessarily comes at sixty-five, this is a 
feature of employment which should be handled by management on an individual basis. 
The “discharge” of such employees imposes great handicaps upon them in seeking 
other employment, since most of today’s positions are specialized and the average 
retired employee will have difficulty finding work suited to his experience and ability. 
The article as a whole argues the case effectively against compulsory retirement. 
However, there is little treatment of other aspects of this important personnel problem. 
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RETIREMENT WON’T BE SO BAD! (FMM STAFF.) 
Factory Management and Maintenance. June, 1956. Pages 102-104. 


This account of the survey by the Life Extension Foundation is presented by the staff 
of Factory Management and Maintenance. The survey of more than 1,500 people car- 
ries these highlights: (1) in general, pensioners feel better, not worse, and these 
retirees smoke less, drink less, and show other improvement; (2) retirees appear to 
enjoy their leisure, and they don’t want to return to work or seek some part-time job 
ualess they need their income to meet their economic necessities; (3) most of the now 
retired personnel did not look optimistically toward retirement while they were still 
working in the latter years; (4) most of them live in the same community and find that 
the days go by just right—do not drag. 


The LEF survey points up a five-point program for those anticipating retirements: 

(a) be optimistic about your retirement; (b) conserve your health now; (c) save money 
for procuring extras which counteract some possible boredom in retirement years; 

(d) insure by medical-surgical-hospitalization benefits against long or costly illness; 
(e) broaden your social base by wider activity in church, civic, and social affairs and 
contacts. The president of Life Extension Foundation makes these recommendations 
in regard to a retirement program of a company: selected a retired person to do your 
counseling; help employees face up to their finances; to the extent possible provide 
some employment for retired workers; and, stress post-retirement physical check-ups. 
(List of films on subject of retirement is cited.) 
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TRAINING 


WHAT INDUSTRY EXPECTS OF ITS TRAINING DIRECTOR. J. E. WILKINSON. 
ine of Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. March-April, 1956. Pages 11-13, 
59- 1G 


Outlining a number of facts which highlight America’s recent economic growth and 
possibilities for advance in the future, the author points out three factors which will 
offer a challenge to the training director: (1) In the immediate future, people must be 
trained for many new jobs being continually added to the nation’s economy; (2) People 
must be continually trained in the improved methods, tools and changing requirements 
of existing jobs; and, (3) The percentage of unskilled workers in the total workforce 
will continually decrease. All of these facts mean that in the technologically im- 
proved world of tomorrow, survival and growth depend upon acceptance of the responsi- 
bility for training manpower. 


The article discusses the qualifications and requirements for the training director who 
will be looked to by industry to establish, direct, and coordinate its important train- 
ing activities. What industry expects its training director: to be cooperative; to be 
well informed; to be “people minded”; and have initiative. Mr. Wilkinson concludes 
that the training director must be one of that small percentage of the world’s people 
who make things happen. 
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SELECTING AND TRAINING EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEWERS. M. M. MANDELL. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). July, 1956. Pages 42-48. 


Most research results indicate that in order to develop a good interviewer initial 
selection of people who possess the required basic abilities is very important—in 
addition to subsequent training. A number of basic characteristics of good inter- 
viewers are given: knowledge of jobs for which he is interviewing; neither warm- 
hearted “soft” type of person nor sadistic power-seeker; recent experience in dealing 
with people similar to those being interviewed; experience as an interviewer; high 
level of intelligence, if called for in job; should not be in competition with applicants; 
and, should possess such personal traits as maturity and poise. 


A training program should cover the following topics: methods for determining overall 
or specific requirements of the job; determination of job qualifications required; study 
of other selection devices, such as tests and application blanks; types of interviews; 
desirable length and objectives; advance preparation; establishing rapport; complete 
coverage of all factors; methods of taking notes; importance of closing phase of inter- 
view; possible ambiguities in interpretation; knowledge of common pitfalls; full ex- 
planations of any ratings given as a result of the interview; need for subsequent 
follow-up; constant study of personality and behavior; and study in analyzing the ap- 
plication form and phrasing of questions. 


The training of employment interviewers should require a higher priority of attention in 
view of the high costs and other consequences of unsound selection and placement of 


personnel, (257~56) 


TODAY'S GROUP TRAINING PROBLEMS.  E. E. JENNINGS. 
Personnel Journal. July, 1956. Pages 94-97. 


The fact that the widespread practice of human relations training has often not brought 
forth results or have not lived up to expectations has led Dr. Jennings to consider 
some of the possibilities as to why this has occurred. In this first of a series of 
articles he pinpoints some tendencies which he labels as (1) leveling-the-other 
directed attitude, (2) verbal exhibitionism, (3) over-emphasis on majority and quantity 
elements, (4) ignoring small-group training, and (5) lost art of teaching. These do not 
reflect on the value of group training procedures, but they are outgrowths of what are 
considered improper use of such procedures or techniques. 


The author notes the trend to utilize participation as a deliberate means of influenc- 
ing trainee behavior. This may lead to a suppression of critical thinking when the 
“authority of ideas takes a back seat to the authority of their acceptance.” The em- 
phasis on extensive participation has led to individuals who may be styled “verbots”— 
such persons receiving an emotional excitement and release through stating their 
difficulties in a sympathetic atmosphere. But they stop at this point and fail to assume 
any responsibility for putting into practice the training substance for their own 
development. A counterforce to these tendencies, suggests Dr. Jennings, is that of 
an effective practitioner of the fine art of teaching and group leadership, acting with 
small groups of perhaps four to eight, and placing emphasis upon intensive gains of 
the few rather than mere extensive participation of the many. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF HUMAN ENGINEERING RESEARCH FOR TRAINING. 
JESSE ORLANSKY. 


Training Officers Conference Proceedings. March, 1956. Pages 38-43. 


The Vice-President of Dunlap and Associates states the case in this way: “It is the 
purpose of human engineering to simplify the design of complex equipment so that it 
can, in fact, be controlled effectively by humans . . . leading to more effective system 
performance. In the extent to which it simplifies the problem of human control, it also 
simplifies the problem of training, since it is known that training time increases 
geometrically as a task becomes more complex.” The author cites many experiences 
from human engineering research in the field of aeronautics. One of the acknowledged 
difficulties encountered, however, is that many engineers lack the human engineering 
viewpoint. However, they are learning rapidly what this field of research has to offer. 
It will take, therefore, the combined education of the engineers and the psychologists 
to make the kind of human engineering advances which will tend to simplify and im- 
prove the training of personnel in many lines of performance. 


Among the summary points: (1) by understanding human capabilities and tailoring de- 
Sign to tap these capabilities, personnel can be helped considerably to do a better job; 
(2) the trainer needs to know system requirements and precisely what the job is and to 
match it to the human capabilities; (3) the proper design of equipment, displays, and 
controls will simplify safety and training; &) better human engineering will enable 
ersonnel to learn easier and more quickly and will lead to improved training at 
owered training costs. 


TAKING THE GUESSWORK OUT OF TRAINING. (STAFF.) 
Supervisory Management. September, 1956. Pages 19-22, 


Beginning with the premise that “each man has different training needs and these 
needs must be met if each is to develop successfully,” the article places stresses 
upon a method as against guesswork. The essence of the method is as follows: 

(1) break down the job into its parts; (2) decide whether the employee can do each part 
of the job well enough; (3) plan what action to take; and (4) decide when to take the 
indicated action. The method also cautions against the supervisor making this a one- 
man affair, and strongly advises that it be a two-man job (supervisor and employee) in 
which the employee shall take the responsibility for planning a fair share for his own 
ee Otherwise, employees tend to resent having all the thinking done for 
them. 


By means of an accompanying chart involving work in a supply department there is 
presented an outlined case study of steps (1) and (3). The illustration points up some 
of the means by which the supervisor can train this employee. “He can give instruc- 
tion in the ways of doing the work of his department, or he can arrange for a qualified 
assistant to do so... He can take advantage of the expert knowledge of others in the 
organization, as this supervisor did when he sent Miss Jones to the travel department 
and when he arranged for her to take part in the company’s orientation course .. . He 
can guide the employee to reading and study, and to training resources provided by the 
organization and the community. While part of the proposed method bears similarity 

to the Training-Within-Industry system, there is indicated here the need for inore in the 
way of resourcefulness and self-help in addition to the role of the supervisor as trainer. 
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TRAINING TAKES TEAMWORK. M. K. WESTERDAHL. 
Employment Security Review. July, 1956. Pages 7-10, 


The operation of a comprehensive program of training employees by line personnel is 
an undertaking which requires a high caliber of cooperation and teamwork by all ele- 
ments in the organization. The author describes such a program in the Minnesota 
Department of Employment Security which involves some 33 local offices throughout 
the area. The key personnel in the training program are the five principal field super- 
visors. Recognition of training needs in the local offices is a responsibility of these 
supervisors. They assist local office managers in the planning of their training 
programs and in conducting certain types of developmental training. In turn, the field 
supervisors have the professional aid and technical assistance of two State staff 


training supervisors who conduct certain types of basic training in the field of 
employment security. 


The heart of the program is the daily on-the-job training of personnel by their immediate 
supervisors in the local offices. Local office managers set up staff training plans 
which provide for (1) induction training for new personnel; (2) individual and group 
training as the needs of these individuals are determined or made known; (3) effective 
and well-planned regular staff meetings. The results of such continuous training have 
been obvious in terms of better operations throughout. As an additional by-product the 
author indicates that employees “are more confident and secure and more valuable to 
the Department because of the training they have received.” 
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Cases in Personnel Management 


The cases described are real. (Names, places, and other iden- 
tifications have been changed in order to assure anonymity.) 
While they grow out of various settings in industry, business, 

and government and involve varied technical content, the cases 
are selected because the crucial issues and the crossfire of 
views generally center around a problem in personnel management. 


An invitation to our readers. It is hoped that this section may 
eventually prove to be a good focal point for bringing before the 
“P MA” audience the more significant and lively cases in 
personnel management — especially in areas of middle manage- 
ment, supervision, communication, human relations, line and 
staff relationship, and the “growing pains” of emerging personnel 
policy. Subscribers and readers are invited to forward cases 
which they believe will be of considerable interest to others as 
raw material for discussion or training by means of the case 
method. The Editor will be pleased to consider the cases for 
publication in "P M A” with the understanding that they must be 
cleared to assure anonymity of companies or individuals concerned. 
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POOR! 


George Carr is slender, of medium height, with a pleasant, out- 
going disposition. He seems sincere, trustworthy and warm; has 
a genuine interest in the people he works with. They find him 
always willing to listen, even if he can’t help. He works steadily 
but quietly, gets things done. He is well-liked and well-respected 
by his associates, has the complete codperation of his subordinates. 
For the past three years, he has been the understudy to the depart- 
ment head, Peter Adams. Recently, a question of promotion came 
up, and Peter discussed with the Home Office supervisor whether 
George was ready for consideration. Peter’s verdict was that George 
was a disappointment. Although he did his work satisfactorily, he 
was coming along very slowly, still had a great deal to learn. He 
would need more seasoning before he would be ready for advance- 
ment. 

The Home Office man was troubled. He had been counting 
on George to take over a good position in the Home Office. He 
looked over George’s record again, wondered what was happening. 
He decided to stick around for a few days and observe George 
himself, while ostensibly installing a new program. He soon found 
himself observing not George, but George’s boss, Peter Adams. 
Peter was the cause of George’s lack of progress. 

Peter is a forceful, stocky man, who gives the impression of 
great solidity. He has a squeaky voice but has learned to control 
it—it only betrays him now in times of stress. He is a man of 
violent inner tempers, but is outwardly well-controlled. He has 
exceptional technical competence, is much respected for his ability, 
but not liked, and has few friends. He is regarded as a cold fish 
who rarely shows enthusiasm, rarely has a good word to say for 
anyone. On the basis of his technical ability, he rose from the 
ranks to his present position in middle management. He has a per- 
fectionist nature, can tolerate no slightest error in the work which 
he supervises. Whether it is a letter with a single misspelled word, 
or a mistaken decision by a subordinate, the same furious storm 
breaks over the malefactor’s head. He manages not by affection 


Reprinted by permission from EXECUTIVES:MAKING THEM CLICK by Joseph Dean Edwards, published 1956, by Universit) ES 
Books Inc., New York 16, N. Y. (These cases may not be reproduced without the written permission of University Books, Inclh 
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nor by fear—but by an absolute insistence on perfection, enforced 
by pettiness and sarcasm. He creates chaos in working schedules 
by constantly returning work to be redone because of minor im- 
perfections. Instead of using errors as an opportunity for training 
subordinates, he regards imperfect work as a personal reflection 
on the way he runs his department. He recognizes no excuses for 
a job poorly done, registers no appreciation for a job well done. 
He never makes a mistake himself (or at least never recognizes 
a mistake as his own), and expects others to be similarly perfect. 

Because of his perfectionist nature, Peter has hidden resentments 
against his superiors whom he regards as less qualified than him- 
self. He feels bitterly that he is being held back from his rightful 
position in the company by men who are jealous of his achieve- 
ments, fearful that he will “show them up.” His contacts with his 
subordinates, including George, are limited to weekly half-hour 
sessions at which he gives directions. He does not encourage 
George or anyone else to come into his office to ask for advice 
or help on job problems; preferring, instead, to check the finished 
product, point out mistakes, require it to be redone. Instead of 
coaching or counseling George, he keeps score on his perform- 
ance. He gives George no opportunity to learn anything except the 
routines, never discusses George’s recommendations or reports, 
actively discourages George from trying to follow up. George, 
apparently, feels it is futile to buck City Hall, does the best he can 
under the circumstances. 

The Home Office man has a tough problem. Peter’s advance- 
ment is definitely limited by his own nature. Men like Peter who 
have no warmth can rarely be developed as effective adminis- 
trators beyond a certain point. Peter’s performance is genuinely 
outstanding in the field of his technical specialty. However, as a 
man whose job it is to get things done through the efforts of others, 
he is very poor. Lacking tolerance, he sacrifices his subordinates’ 
enthusiasm and initiative to an overemphasized and mostly un- 
necessary goal of perfection. He actively discourages experimenta- 
tion or a search for new methods. His men are so busy doing 
work over to eliminate minor and unimportant “mishandling,” they 
haven’t the time to do more than keep up with the routine. Al- 
though Peter is a good technical man, his people aren’t because 
they don’t get the experience of meeting situations on their own, 
making and learning from mistakes. All they do is to carbon-copy 
Peter to the best of their ability and without knowing why in most 
cases. 

Because of his limitations, Peter can’t advance further in man- 
agement levels. But keeping him in his current position is equally 
bad for the organization. He is stifling and discouraging the growth 
of able subordinates who can’t develop into more than passably 
adequate assistants as long as they must work under the weight 
of Peter’s negative personality and inhuman standards. For the 
good of the organization, Peter should be “walled-off”—placed 
in a position where his good technical contribution can continue, 
but where he won’t have responsibility for developing people, or 
more accurately, holding them back, as in the case of George. 
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YOUR EXECUTIVES—ARE THEY CLICKING? 


From Big Piles He 
Makes Little Piles 


Tom Shaw is a tall, mild-mannered man. He walks and sits al- 
ways slightly hunched over, talks softly and without emphasis, 
stares at the world with vague biue eyes. He displays a courtly 
courtesy to visitors, but his own people dread the violent outbursts 
with which he invariably responds to any problem. 

Tom spends his days behind a desk covered with towering piles 
of work awaiting his attention. There are more piles on his window 
ledges, on every chair in his office, even on the floor next to him. 
The only area that seems free of papers is his “out” box. Although 
Tom works assiduously, very few papers find their way into the 
“out” box. Rather, they seem to go from one pile to another pile, 
from desk to window ledge, to chair, and back to desk. Tom looks 
at one matter, decides it requires more time than he has at the mo- 
ment, puts it on pile No. 2. He picks up another matter, finds it 
needs consultation with someone who is out that day, puts it on 
pile No. 3. The next matter presents a thorny problem—it goes on 
the window ledge to be struggled with later. And so it goes all day. 
In effect, Tom moves papers from one pile to another, never com- 
ing to a decision, never handling a matter until the fourth or fifth 
time he has it under consideration. 

Tom’s department is consistently behind schedule. His people 
are tense and rushed. Even his large, easygoing assistant, who is 
ten times as knowledgeable and able as Tom, finds it impossible to 
put any order or system into his work. He is constantly being sum- 
moned into Tom’s office to listen to a tirade on how incompetently 
this matter was handled, or that matter was handled, and why must 
Tom do everything himself or it doesn’t get done right? 

Tom’s assistant has, in effect, shrugged his big shoulders and 
stopped struggling. He acts as a buffer between Tom and the de- 
partment, pouring oil on troubled waters .in both directions, getting 
the work done almost when no one’s looking. He tends more and 
more to take action on his own wherever possible, accepting 
philosophically the ensuing storm when Tom reviews the matter. 
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The department has a fantastic absentee rate (“if in doubt, stay 
out” seems to be the motto) and, except for a few old-timers, an 
equally fantastic turnover rate. Tom complains constantly about 
the inability to get work done with such low-quality personnel who 
have no interest in anything but their pay checks. And, always, the 
traffic jam in Tom’s office flourishes. 


There is at least one Tom in every office—a man who knows his 
job, knows what should be done, but can’t make up his mind to do 
it—or, in fact, to do anything. So the matters referred to him for 
decision go from one pile to another pile, are considered and recon- 
sidered. Whenever possible, they are sent on to someone else—for 
further investigation; for review and recommendations; for correc- 
tion of minor errors—for anything in fact which will delay the time 
when Tom must act on them. His shilly-shallying delays the work 
until the last possible minute—thus requiring superhuman efforts 
from his subordinates to keep the department on anything remotely 
resembling a schedule. Everything becomes “rush” because of 
Tom’s indecisiveness. | 

Can Tom be improved? Probably not—he is in his early fifties, 
has been in his present position for the past ten years, is obviously 
not going any further. If he were a younger man, Tom’s superior 
might be able to build up Tom’s confidence in himself, help Tom 
to develop the courage to act on his decisions even though he might 
make mistakes occasionally. He might be able to teach Tom that 
his advancement in the company depends not on how well he man- 
ages to avoid making mistakes, but on the quality of his positive 
performance in getting work done. In other words, Tom needs to 
realize that success depends not on “playing it safe”—but on 
“sticking his neck out.” 

Well, what should the company do about Tom? He is far from 
retirement age, a twenty-year man, a man who really does know 
his job. If the company decides to keep him on, it can do this: re- 
organize the functioning of the department so that Tom is no longer 
responsible for making decisions on how matters are to be handled. 
Instead, put that decision-making function in a job right below 
Tom. Thus, Tom would remain as Department Manager, for ex- 
ample-—and function as a consultant or adviser. His present as- 
sistant should be moved up to a position right under him, with a 
title of perhaps Executive Department Manager—and function as 
the decision maker. In actual operation, the assistant would make 
the decisions and be responsible for them; Tom would be avail- 
able for technical advice, to tell him the advantages and disad- 
vantages of various available courses of action. Tom would see only 
those matters, therefore, in. which his assistant wants Tom’s opinion 
before deciding what to do. 

In effect, by this method, Tom is being “walled off” from the 
actual operation of the department—but the company retains the 
benefit of his knowledge and experience. 
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YOUR EXECUTIVES—ARE THEY CLICKING? 


} 
He Falls Apart 


under Stress 


DEADLINE ! 


Reynold Niles is a large-framed, gaunt-faced branch manager; 
iron gray, close-cropped hair has hidden his youth the past fifteen 
years. Now, in the mid-forties, he has been looked upon as knowing 
his business. Three years ago, his boss, Western Division Manager 
Douns, recounted the history of the company’s great and fast 
nation-wide progress and how the company was relying on Niles 
to train men for branch managerships in the newer, developing 
areas. 

Since then, the company’s growth has advanced at an even faster 
pace. Douns wonders why Niles has never had any managerial tim- 
bre available; he’s worried, now, when in retrospect he considers 
Niles’ comments on Dick Grimes, early forties, who looked capable 
and well and whom Douns had considered for the position he gave 
Niles; on Jim Rowe who seemed alert and adaptable; on Bob 
Overmire who picked things up fast and seemed to have good 
judgment. 

During a recent evaluation of these men, Niles mentioned how 
Dick seemed to be wearing his years poorly. In his forties? Douns 
remembered that Niles mentioned Dick’s back. Didn’t he say some- 
thing about Rowe’s heart and Overmire’s family troubles giving 
him a tough time? 

The désperate need for fresh managerial talent, trained to the 
company’s ways, in newly developed areas was much too urgent 
io allow further time to go by. Douns decided to look over Niles 
with a more critical, discerning eye than ever before. 

Niles was a good manager; he got things done, never stayed late 
nights, had good relations with the company’s suppliers, played a 
good golf game and was the source of much good will for the com- 
pany. The record was good. But something must be wrong. 

Douns decided to check upon Dick Grimes’ back, Rowe’s heart 
and Overmire’s family. His inquiry took him back to the branch 
office where he found the motivating factors for work by Niles’ sub- 
ordinates to be fear, anger, and anxiety. There was no personal or 
emotional warmth toward Niles. Papers were found on their desks 
with notes, all of which ran: “See me—N.” They knew that by 
going in to “see” Niles, they would be reprimanded without ever 
knowing the real why. Niles would look at them with piercing eyes 
that challenged them to defy his authority. Niles would press for 
early action on everything, no matter its relative importance. 

Douns remembered his courses in Physics: that pressure and ten- 
sion can put inanimate matter under stress; that strain was the de- 
formity induced by stress; that elasticity was necessary to recover 
from such deformation. Douns remembered that elasticity doesn’t 
long last to efficient degree. 
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By Rowe’s physician, Douns was told of an underlying arterial 
hypertension of only minor extent. Rowe’s condition was only a 
minimal one, without interference with any normal activity, but 
Rowe’s job is not a “normal” one; he is constantly called to a state 
of emergency by his boss, feels impelled to be alert and ready; his 
heart overpumps, his peripheral resistance increases, blood vessels 
to important organs are seemingly forever constricting, many of the 
body’s mechanisms run short of nourishment, blood becomes 
sticky, metabolism and fluid balance is disturbed, his head aches, 
and he begins to hear his heart pounding. Douns went away some- 
what confused by medical terms, but he was learning something 
about stress that didn’t come out during his Physics course. 

The process of discussion with Grimes and Overmire revealed 
the great pressure for action exerted by Niles with its resultant 
fewer informational items collected, assembled, and reassembled; 
the accumulated stress making for less and less action on less and 
less adequate information; the likelihood of error becoming greater; 
the threat of failure increasing; internal strain mounting; backache 
and family troubles. 


The human body as an intricate system of physiological mech- 
anisms is full of unintended booby traps for those made inwardly 
confused, anxious or uncertain. These physiological mechanisms 
may become destructive. The setting of specific objectives de- 
termines effort, therefore strain, therefore stress. If too many ob- 
jectives are set for too hurried a pace, the result is an increase over 
that degree of adaptation to stress situations acquired in the 
course of normal life. This adaptation is our animate elasticity. 
Overly employed, it becomes less agile; the ability for adaptation 
and learning diminishes. 

Studies of stress as a factor,in general health are minimal in 
contrast to its tremendous impact on managerial and managerial- 
potential ranks. On exposure to stress, both physical and emotional 
(anxiety, anger, fear), a series of reactions take place in the body, 
in an effort to adapt to the external stimuli which constitute stress. 
This series of reactions has been given a jargon title by its students, 
of General Adaptation Syndrome. 


_ Poor executive performance is vividly demonstrated by those 
who engender symbols of danger by the transmission to subordi- 
nates of their own uncertainty and anxiety. Fear is a fast spreading 
factor of motivation. It arises and flourishes in the climate of poor 
communication. Positive group unity can exist only where there is 
mutual exchange of personal warmth and information. Much has 
been written and orated on the value of good “climate” in man- 
agement. When communication breaks down, then the stress and 
strain in the organization accumulate rapidly. 
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EXHIBIT | 


A close look at the salary pattern 
suggests there may be 
some method in its madness 


A REVIEW of the past five years shows clearly that starting 
salaries have increased over $100 per month in that period of time. 
In 1951 the average starting salary was between $300 and $325 
for technical personnel. In 1956 this average has increased to 
the range of $415-435. 

At the same time and in a succession of years, recruiter after 
recruiter has made the flat statement, “We are going to stick to 
our last year’s salary. We are not increasing our offers this year.” 
Yet by March, almost all companies have increased from five to 
ten percent. In the past year the increase was almost 10%. Why? 

Two important factors have caused the increase. The first is 
demand. The second reflects the annual increases which labor 
unions have been able to obtain and which 
are projected to the starting salaries of 
college graduates. 

A very careful check of one of the steel 
companies shows that it has not deviated 
more than $5.00 from the average starting 
salary for the past five years. Indeed, this 
pattern appears so well established that in 
the last two years it could be used as a basis 
on which to predict the next year’s salaries. 

In the fall of recent years we have heard the usual discussion 
between recruiters and placement people in which they seek to 
determine from one another the probable starting rates for the 
following spring. The discussion usually centers around technical 
and accounting graduates for it appears that the shortage may be 
slightly more acute here. 

If we check the records of twenty years ago we find that starting 
salaries for all college graduates have now increased by a factor of 
approximately four. If we check with labor we find the factor 
again to be four. Secretarial salary increases have been of the 
same magnitude. Hence, starting salaries for engineers can be 
seen to have kept pace with labor during this inflationary period. 
And, based on the increase which labor has just negotiated, we can 
assume that the starting salaries for technical graduates next year 
will be between $455 and $465. 

How far will this go? How long will it continue? Of course no 
one can predict with certainty. However, if our economy continues 
in the trend which we can reasonably expect, a $500 average starting 
salary seems likely for 1960 and possibly a $600 average by 1965. 

With the continued planning for a cold war estimated at 40 
years, with the increase in the birthrate which began in 1939 and 
with the resulting increase in numbers of families and their needs, 
it is doubtful that we will see an oversupply of engineers in the 
next ten years. 

While forecasting is a notably dangerous pursuit, one would 
seem to be on fairly safe grounds in anticipating an annual increase 
of some 5—10% in starting salaries for the immediate and perhaps 
an indefinite number of years. This granted, recruiters might 
well turn their attention to the growing evidence that salary 
considerations are increasingly less important in the minds of the 
graduates. Which is simply another way of suggesting that the 
emphasis be taken from where it never should have been. 


WHAT ARE YOU 
GOING TO PAY ? 


(Technical Graduates) 


By 


EVERETT A. TEAL 


President 
College Placement Publications 
Council 
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